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P. CONACHER & CO., 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
HUDDERSFIELD; anp [I8, FLeet Srt., DusBin. 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 
Perfect Mechanical, Pneumatic Lever, & Tubular Pneumatic Actions 
> ARTISTIC VOICING. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Testimonial from Signor CAPOCCI, Organist of St. John Lateran, Rome. 


“The undersigned, having played upon the Organ built by Messrs. Peter 
Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield, in the English Church, Rome, declares that 
the said Instrument is equally PERFECT for the mechanism as for the mellow- 
ness and sweetness of the stops. 

‘FILIPPO CAPOCCI, 


‘“‘Organist of St. John Lateran. 
‘* Rome, 11th March, 1894.” 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. Hopkins, Mus. Doc. 
Part 1.—Hymns. Part 2.—Chants. Part 3.—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts 1, 2,and3. Cloth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
” ” Demy Svo. Part. Cloth, 5s. Parts2and3. Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only, 
” Medium 16mo, Parts 2and3. Cloth, as, 6d.; boards, 3s. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
Words Only. Complete vol. Parts: 2 and3 in various bindings, from 8d, to ros, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 


A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 


Containing 300 specially selected iyues. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D, Harmonies revised by Sir JoszPH BARNBY, 
ublished with and without Music, at prices from 1d. to 4s. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL, 
OR BOOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 

A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People. 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir Jos—pH BARNBY. 
Published with and without Music, at prices from 3d. to 4s. 

Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special Services are provided at is. net per 100. 


All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H, THAcKER, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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Organs for Sate or Hire. 


2 new Two-Manual Organs, containing 30 stops 
and 21 stops; 1 nearly new Three-Manual Organ, 
24 stops; 3 second-hand Two-Manual Organs, 22 
stops, 14 stops, and 8 stops; 2 One-Manual 
Organs. 


ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLA88 WORK at LOW PRICES, 


Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, 
Specifications, and Price List sent free. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
550a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 








NicHOLSOW & LORD, 


Organ BHutldwrs, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


WW 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also’ with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 





ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 


First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 








ORGAN STUDENTS 


SHOULD TRY Organ Pedal 


RUMMENS’S 
Attachment pianofortes. 


With Pedals according to Resolutions of R.C.0. 





AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOUR 
At the International Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885. 


EQUAL TO ORCAN PRACTICE. 
Testimonials from all the chief Organists of the Day. 
GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE PIANO, 


H. J. RUMMENS, 47, Church Rd., Brixton. 


Established 1869, Telephone, 678.. 


ABBOTT & SMITH, 
Mrgan MButlders, Leeds. 


Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” ‘‘Tubular Pneumatic,” “* Pnen- 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘* Tracker” Actions, 


TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 











A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 
e Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 





Send for “! List of Organs” and Testimonials, 





WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


Organ Builders, 
8), OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO.,, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Hetablished 5@ Years.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved| {Pneumatic Actions. 


Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent fost free on application. 








GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 
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JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 








Organs built with Tracker, Tubular,, 
Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


EstimaTEs, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address all Communications in ful. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone: 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL. 
CONCERTINAS : 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard: 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Treble, enor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descripe 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 



























THE x NONCONFORMIST < 
> MUSICAL x JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 
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No. 106, OCTOBER, 1896. PRICE 2D. 


Annual Subscription : 2s. 6d. post free 


By Special Appointment to H.R. the Prince of Wales. | POPU LAR HYMNS SET 
NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, | By ©. MINSHALL. 
| 





Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them | 
in Nonconformist Churches. | 


HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 


Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 


LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER RD Sixth Edition, 2@e. 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. No. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 


2 
Third Edition, 2a. 
NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. “ 
NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. No. 3. All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
4 
5 


NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. 


| 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 
| 
| Fifth Edition, jd. 
! 


CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL | No.4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. | Third Edition, @dle , 
PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. | No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 


_ BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. : 
WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. iirasioets 

NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. *“*‘NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 

BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL | 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 


SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. | Third Edition, (Sol-fa, 1d.) 2s 





No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrrevp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d, 

No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Arruur Berrince, Price 134, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe An Evening Blessing.” By Frank Marranp. Price 134. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxron Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 

No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHuR Berrince. Price 1}d. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricnr. Price 14d, 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricur. Price 13d. 

No. 9. ‘He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwarer. Price 13d 

No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanpvo A. Mansrieip, Mus. Doe. Price 14d. 

Me: Th. nee the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bae. 

No. 12 “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Erxxesr H. Smirn, F.R.C.O, 
i Ad. 

No. 13 pencuiolte Omnia Opera, (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Ery, B.A, Price 13d. 


No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Steane. Price 14d, 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon, Price 14d, 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smirn, F.R.C.O. Price 2d. 

No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minswatt. Price 1d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Agruur BERRIDGE, 2d, 

No. 19. **‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. DAkNTON, 2d, 

No. 20. **Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 

No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercmer. 1)4. 

No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayreicu Vicars. 134. 

No. 23. Praise the Lord, o Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 


“The Nonconformist Musical Journal’ . ’ Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Organs for Sale or Wire. 


2 new Two-Manual Organs, containing 30 stops 
and 21 stops; 1 nearly new Three-Manual 
24 stops; 8 second-hand Two-Manual Organs, 22 
stops, 14 stops, and 8 stops; 2 One-Manual 
Organs. 
ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLA88 WORK at LOW PRICES, 
Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, 
Specifications, and Price List sent free. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
550a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 








NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan BHuild.rsg, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL + 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


on Oe Ce CeCe en taes 


Organs built with improved Tracker Aotion, also” with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
: largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 





ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 





First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 





ORGAN STUDENTS 


SHOULD TRY Organ Pedal 


RUMMENS’S 
Attachment Bienefentes. 


With Pedals according to Resolutions of R.C.0. 





AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOUR 
At the International Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885. 


EQUAL TO ORCAN PRACTICE. 
Testimonials from all the chief Organists of the Day. 
GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE PIANo, 


H. J. RUMMENS, 47, Church Rd., Brixton. 


Established 1869. Telephone, 673.- 


ABBOTT & SMITH, 
Organ MButiders, Leeds. 


Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” “Tubular Pneumatic,” ** Pnen- 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘* Tracker” Actions, 


TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 
A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 


Large Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 














Send for “ List of Organs” and Testimonials, 





WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


Organ Builders, 
85, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM, 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Eetablished 5¢@ Years.) 








Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved] {Pneumatic Actions. 


Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application. 





GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 


JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 





Organs built with Tracker, Tubular,, 
Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


EsTImMATES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address all Communications in ful.. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING@. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone- 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL. 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard: 
to og and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 

Sie, ‘enor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descripe- 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves,, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 

















_ BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 
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Refer with p ee ae ee built by them Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 
HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. MAMA PUAN 34 WR" 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALYINISTIC CHURCH. No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER RD Sixth Edition, 2a@. 
LONDON : BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY, No.2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. Third Edition, 2d. 
NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. i ” 
NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. NOS. A ee 
NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. heii . . 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW'S BAPTIST CHAPEL No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner. 
ir ’ e 
PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 


IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 


SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say. 


Third Edition. (Sol-fa, rd.) @@e 





WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 
BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL 


POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 


‘““NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 


! 
| 
| 
PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. | 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d, 

No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Arrnur Berrince. Price 13d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe An Evening Blessing.” By Franx Maitianp. Price 13. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 

No. 6. “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHur Berrmee. Price 1}. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricnrt. Price 14d, 

No. 8& “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricnr. Price 13d. 

No. 9. “*He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 13d 

No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A, Mansriecp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d, 

No. 11. * et the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrieco, Mus. Bae. 
’rice 124d. 

No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernesr H. Smirn, F.R.C.O, 
rice 13d. 

No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera, (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H, Ery, B.A, Price 1}d. 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreane. Price 1}d. 

No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon, Price 1)d, 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smrrn, F.R.C.O. Price 2d, 

No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minsmatt. Price 14d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur BERRIDGE, 2d, 

No. 19. ‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Daxnron. 2d, 

No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smrtn, F.R.C,O. 2d. 


No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Frercmer. 14, 
No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By G. Rayieicu Vicars. 1)d. 
No. 23. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 


“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Professional otices. 


ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and “ At- 
Homes,”—Address, 23, Burgoyne Road, Harringay, N. 


ADAME ,MINNIE JONES (SOPRANO). _ For 

Oratorios, Church Solos, Concerts, etc. — 30, Farrant 

Avenue, Wood Green, N. wera Pee 

ISS EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 

Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 

minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—32, St, 
John’s Hill Grove, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


R. J]. B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
also ‘Glee and Concert Party” (any number), 1st Prize 
Crystal Palace, lnly 14, 1804.—22, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, FE. 


R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 

‘Mr. Alexander Tucker is the possessor of perhaps the 

finest basso-profundo voice among English vocalists. He was in 

excellent voice, singing ‘ Rock’d in the Cradle ot the Deep’ with 

remaeane power.” —Lhe Sketch, May 27th, 1896.”—‘‘ St. Audries,” 
enfield, N. 


M® ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and “ At-Homes.”—1, 
Greencrott Gardens, N.W. 


O CONDUCTORS.—Double Bass. Mr. Alfred 
Smither is open to Engagements. Experienced in Oratorio 
and Symphony.—31, Dunsmure Road, N. 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus, Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, F UGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., gad pregetee for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes: FIRST MUS. BAC. CAM- 
BRIDGE, 1896; A.R.C.M., 1896; FINAL and FIRST MUS. 
BAC. OXFORD, 1895 and 1896; MUS, BAC. DURHAM FINAL 
and FIRST EXAMS., 1895, 1894, and all previous years; F.R.C.O. 
and A.R.C.O., July, 1896; MUS. BAC, CAMBRIDGE; MUS. 
BAC. LONDON; MUS. BAC, DUBLIN ;; L.R.A.M. (Composition 
and Pianoforte); L. Mus. and A. Mus. L.C.M,; Mus. Bac. and 
Mus. Doc., Toronto; Gold Medallists ; L.T.C.L., July, 1896, and 
A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, R.A.M. and R.C.M. Special and individual 
attention given to Correspondents. Upwards of 350 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by os re 
moderate.—Address, 70, Park Road, Haverstoc ill, London, 


























N.W. 

| ie ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.U.T., F.R.C.O., L.Mus, L.C.M., L.T.C.L., Torquay 

(Author of ‘The Student’s Harmony”) prepares by Correspon- 

dence for all Musical Exams. Over 30 successes annually, MSS. 


MUS. BAC. 
Preliminary Arts: 
First Mus. Bac. and Final Mus. Bac. 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, LONDON, 
Preparation by correspondence by a Graduate in Arts of Oxon, 
and London, and_ two well-known graduates in Music. The 
system employed is thoroughly individual, ensuring to each can- 
didate the closest care and attention. ‘Weak subjects receive 
special help.—For terms, successes, etc., address, Mr. J. Charleston, 
B.A., Worcester House, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


Just Published. Price 1s. 
ORGANISTS’ LIBRARY. Book 5. 
For Organ, Harmonium, or American’ Organ. 

By W. SPARK, Mus.D., contains 4 Marches, Offertoire, Minuet, etc. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
By CHARLES DARNTON, Price 2d, 


Fear Not, 0 Land. 


By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 1}d. 


Because the Lord thy God. 


By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d. 


Let the Earth Bring Forth Grass. 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 2d. 
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THE LONDON COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


IncorPoRATED 1892] Founded 1887. [Lrmrrep. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 





PATRON - - - + - = = = - His Grace the Duke or LeEeEps. 


BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— 
HortonA.tison,Esq.,Mus.Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W.H. Loncuurst, £sq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C.O. 

_ Watter H. Sanester, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon, 
A. J. CALpicort, Esq , Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aucustus Hoxmes,, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
F, J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and at 
300 Provincial Centres in December next, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, who will supply all particulars. The last day for entry is 
November 14th. ‘ 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offcred foi 
Competition in accordance with the printed Regulations. 

Application for the Formation of New Centres should be 
made to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information. 

The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.); 
Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), and 
Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.). Regulations on application. 

In the Educational Department, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


OR CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 
One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate 

Station Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers. 








RGAN.—A Fine Two-manual and Pedal Organ 
(new). 13 Stops. Every improvement. Cash or easy 
terms.—Address ‘ Hall,” 94, Railton Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 





RGANISTS, etc, wanting specimens of good, 
popular, yet easy Church Music, send address to J. H. 
Maunper, “San Remo,” Bromley, Kent. 


Just Published. 


“ORIGINAL INTROITS ” 
Edited by JOHN BROOK. 


Specially composed for use at the opening of Divine 
Service in Nonconformist places of worship. 
The Volume contains Fifty-five Compositions, by eminent 
musicians, in the form of Short Anthems or Sentences. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 
Lonpon: HART & CO., Paternoster Row, E.C, 
The Editor will be pleased to forward a Specimen Copy, post 


free, to any Choirmaster on receipt of nine stamps. Special terms 
to Choirs.—Address, The Poplars, Elland, Yorks. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 


‘‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem.” 
By BRUCE STEANE, Price 13d. 


‘There were Shepherds. 
By W. WRIGHT. Price 14d. 


TWO CAROLS. 


‘‘While Shepherds watched their flocks.” 
By E. H. SMITH, F.R.C.O.; and 


‘All my heart this night rejoices.” 
By G. H. ELY, BA. 
Together price 13d. Old Notation and Sol-fa, 
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Mur Competitions. 
THE prize for the Best Christmas Anthem has been 
awarded to 
Mr. ARTHUR BERRIDGE, 


32, Dalmeny Road, 
London, N. 





Mur Mext Competition. 
WE offer a prize of Two Guineas. for the best 
Choral March, the words of which must be non- 
copyright. 

1. Compositions must be sent to our office not 
later than November rst. 

2. Each composition must be marked with a 
nom de plume, and must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope, containing the name and address 
of the composer. 

3. The piece must cover not less than four, 
and not more than six pages, of our “ Popular 
Anthem ” Series. 

4. The successful composition shall become our 
copyright on payment of the prize. 

5. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned if 
stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose. 

6. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
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should we consider there is no composition of 
sufficient merit or suitability. 

7. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 

Mr. T. R. Croger, the worthy secretary of the 
Nonconformist Choir Union, has come out as an 
author. He has recently published a little pamph- 
let entitled “The Three I’s,” being an address to 


| young men engaged in business pursuits. The 
| three I’s are Integrity, Industry, and Indepen- 
Post free, 2s.6d. | 
| gives some excellent advice in a very interesting 
| and readable form. 


dence. Upon these three subjects Mr. Croger 
Every young man will be all 
the better for perusing this little work, which may 
be obtained for twopence at Mr. W. H. Batho’s, 7, 
Gresham Street, E.C. 


A writer in Zhe Christian Commonwealth deals 
with the subject of “ Professionalism in the Sanc- 
tuary” ina sensible manner. He seems to have 
visited ‘a prominent Nonconformist Church in the 
City of London” where the professional quartette, 
in his opinion at least, seemed “to infect the 
whole of the singing with an air of artificiality.” 
He further complains—and certainly with good 
reason—that during the communion service these 
singers were heard “actively rehearsing for the 
evening service.” The writer concludes thus: 
“May the Lord put a speedy end to such profan- 
ity.” We can see no objection to the employment 
of professional vocalists to lead the Service of 
Praise in our places of worship. But it is highly 
desirable to obtain the assistance of those who are 
fully in sympathy with Christian work. Profes- 
sional singers who are much before the public are 
apt to put on professional airs and manners; in 
fact, they are often taught in the schools how to do 
it. But when engaged in Sunday work they should 
most carefully set aside those tricks (if we may 
venture to use the word), which, though not objec- 
tionable in a concert-room, are quite out of place 
inachurch. Singers—professional and amateur— 
cannot be too particular in their conduct in Divine 
Service. They usually sit in a prominent position, 
and their actions cannot fail to be observed by the 
congregation. Deliberate misconduct is exceed- 
ingly rare; it is lack of thought that make singers 
do what, on a moment’s reflection, they would see 
is not becoming. All choristers should be doubly 
careful as to their behaviour. 


The prospectus of the London College of Music 
for the forthcoming session is before us. Students 
will certainly receive excellent instruction at this 
institution. There are seventy-two professors 
attached to the college, some of them well-known 
musicians. The fees, too, are moderate, and 
classes are held from 9 a.m to 9 p.m. 


Organists wanting interesting and useful volun- 
taries free from great difficulties should see 7%e 
Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries, published at 
our office. Full particulars will be found in our 
advertising columns. A specimen copy will be 
sent on receipt of a postal order for one shilling. 
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Short Chemes. 


TEACH CHILDREN MUSIC. 


WALPOLE is credited with saying: “ Had I children, | 


my utmost endeavours would be to make them 
musicians. Considering I have no ear, nor even 
thought of music, the preference seems odd ; and yet 
it is embraced on frequent reflection.” This, to our 
mind, is merely an expression of the great loss or 
vacancy which those who have never had the advan- 
tages of a musical education feel. The love of music 
seems inherent in human nature ; it is part and parcel 
of our make-up. To neglect the subject is to ignore 
one of the grandest features of our existence. 

And this brings us to the question of teaching the 
young. The way to have a musical full-grown genera- 
tion is to make the child musical. To make the child 
musical you must give him the same chance at its 
study as you would give him at any other branch of 
education. It is a false system that puts off the con- 
sideration of music until the most impressionable age 
of the child's career is passed. As music appeals to 
the sentimental faculty rather than to great reasoning 
powers, the child can be taught music in some degree 
trom almost infancy, so that music becomes a second 
nature to him, so to speak. 

To bring up a child without giving him at least a 


their musical consciousness, Then, too, chorus singing 
develops the innate rhythmic feeling; it makes the 
singer feel the rhythmic beats and depend upon this 
for time-keeping, thus developing time from within, the 
only correct manner of its development. 


o/ Wy Py 
HOW TO EXTEMPORISE. 

Music is in some measure a species of language by 
which may be expressed those passions and feelings 
with which the mind is burdened or affected, and we 
are able to play on any musical instrument, more 
particularly on the pianoforte, much which has neither 
been written down before, nor previously prepared or 
studied, but which is merely the fruit of a momentary 
and incidental inspiration, This is called extem- 
porising. 

To learn to extemporise, one should commence con- 
necting together easy chords, short melodies, passages, 
scales, chords in arpeggios, or, what is much better, 
leave it to the fingers to effect this connection at their 
will and pleasure; for extemporising possesses this 
singular and puzzling property, that reflection and 
attention are of scarcely any service in the matter. 

An important requisite, which must not be over- 
looked, is an intimate acquaintance with the composi- 
tions of all the great composers ; for by this means 


| only can one’s own talent be awakened, cultivated, and 


hance at learning music, is to act in a manner border- | 


ing on barbarity ; for who knows, or who can reckon, | 


how keenly he will feel the loss ? or who can estimate 
what a dastardly bearing it will have on his financial 
aspects, let alone the social disadvantages ? 

There are many phases of this subject which demand 
thoughtful consideration. Its importance is evident on 
the face of it. But to carry theory into actual practice 
is the great desideratum. Theory in the head is good ; 
theory in practical working order is better. 

Give your children a chance in music ; encourage its 
study ; make it interesting to them; teach them its 
value; make a musical Mecca of your home. The cost 
will return large daily dividends of satisfaction. And, 
after all, satisfaction is what humanity is striving for. 

* * * 
VALUE OF SINGING. 
VocaL music, that is, singing, is of the greatest help to 
piano-pupils. Nearly all music-teachers are in some 
way connected with church music. If it is in Sunday- 
school singing, they should have a well-drilled choir, 
and have it made up as largely as they can of their 
pupils, not forgetting the pupils of other music-teachers 
belonging to the congregation. The older pupils 
should belong to their choir if they have fairly good 
voices; and if not, but yet can sing somewhat, they 
should attend the rehearsals of the choir, and sing for 
the culture there is in it. This is advised because in 
singing, the singer must think the tone to be sung, and 
take care to get a mental comprehension of the effect of 
each phrase during, or even in advance of, his singing, 
while in playing, piano-pupils are too much inclined to 
see a note, and press down its key, and accept the tonal 
result unquestioningly, without taking the context into 





strengthened, so as to enable us to produce music of 


our own invention. 
+ ¥ 


PRACTICE AND THOUGHT. 
In practice, it is the momentary work being fully 
brought up to your highest ideal, and fullest know- 
ledge of what is right, that makes fine performers. 
It is not the number of hours practised, but the amount 
of thought and careful quality of the work done, that is 
to be counted. 

There should never be a note played which is not 
under the direct control of either the will or the musical 
consciousness. Brainless practice is a waste of time, 
and a harm to true musical development. Exercises 
and scales and arpeggios, etudes and pieces, must all 
come under this dominion of mind over movement. 
In technic, it is how the fingers touch the keys, the 
tone-qualities produced, the rhythm and accents, 
together with critical listening; and with music, it is 
playing of phrases rather than single notes, and making 
all truly expressive, and with a critical listening to 
effects, and full feeling of the expression. 

To play musical] thought with feeling, and not notes 
with brainless mechanism, should be the pupil’s higher 
aim. 

* s 


HABITS OF MUSIC PUPILS. 
THE success of the student of music depends largely 
upon habits formed at the beginning of that study ; 
and it depends mostly upon the teacher whether these 
habits be good or bad. If good, the student’s advance- 
ment will be steady; but if bad, he is very unfortu- 
nate. The art of acquiring a good touch, correct 
fingering, phrasing, etc., becomes habitual only by 
careful, painstaking practice under a good teacher. If 
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this habit of careful and regular practice becomes 
formed at the beginning of the student's musical 
studies, he has won half the battle, and his future 
success will be most certain. A wrong beginning has 
been the cause of more failures than any other circum- 
stance. 








bas Busic anp Meaning? 
By I. V. FLAGLER. 


Wuat is this subtle thing we call music? What is 
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this strange, dreamlike influence that touches our inner | 


nature ? What is it that wraps us in melancholy, that 
melts us in tenderness, that stirs the emotions and 
passions, that one moment elevates the mind to a pitch 
of supreme delight and enthusiasm, and the next 
moment lowers it into the gravest depths of sadness 
and sorrow? Who has not experienced the luxury of 
tears when listening to strains that revived the memories 
of long ago? Some people regard music as a quiet, 


dilettante \uxury, suitable to times of leisure. So it | 
may be in one sense ; but if nine persons enjoy it as a 


sensual, idle pleasure, as an ear-tickling pastime, there 
is usually at least one soul in whom its vibrations live 
on far into the future. All people in all ages have felt 
its influence. 

Music, the latest by birth of all the fine arts, is the 
only art which still moves on; the only art about 


which men still ask themselves, Whence and what is | 
it? In architecture, painting, sculpture, oratory, the | 


world is old; the last word was spoken two thousand 
years ago. But neither poem nor picture can produce 
in the mind such varied sensations of joy or grief, of 


pleasure or pain, as music. Poetry gains in power | 


when wedded to her sister art. Clothed in music’s 
artistic garb, it has a deeper, more potent meaning. 
True poetry is the music of thought and expression. 
True music is the poetry of sound and sentiment. 
There are mental conditions and emotions that cannot 
be reproduced either by words or painting; it is only 
in the realm of tones—tone-language alone can express 
the most profound affections and sentiments. Through 
music the human heart—yes, and the mind too—finds 
speech when all else is powerless, Ordinary language, 
mere word speech, expresses but feebly either thought 
or emotion. Music is a musical language spoken and 
comprehended by all creation. Fear, anger, joy, desire, 
—each has a peculiar tone understood, not only by 
human beings, but by animals. 

Music may be classified in reference to its nature 
and origin into the natural and artificial. The natural, 
that which is spontaneous, springing from the depths 
of the untutored heart; the artificial, that which is 
studied and scientific. Do not think because of this 
distinction that finished and scientific music is not 
natural because it is artistic. The great musician, like 
the great poet, will utter tones that will touch the heart 
of the most uncultivated, and he will often run into 
regions where none but refined and educated minds 
can follow him. In its natural, primitive state music is 
crude and barbarous. It is a singular fact that untu- 
tored ears like none but the loudest sounds. The 














music of savage nations defies scientific analysis. 
None of its intervals are recognised by any tempera- 
ment known to tuners or instrument makers. Yet 
some of the melodies found among wild and primitive 
people are full of passion, tenderness, pathos, and 
spontaneous emotion. But they are far too intricate 
for any conceivable intonation. 

Music is a language of the soul, only by medium of 
tones based on clearly defined laws. It is the growth 
of centuries. It is true the Orientals can analyse their 
music rhythmically, and can make certain instruments 
and tune them according to their scales. But they 


| cannot tolerate harmony. Harmony is only found 


among nations where the physical and _ positive 
sciences have flourished. The unscientific nations do 
not like it. 

Natural music flows from the heart, light as air, 
evanescent as the sunbeam. Every feeling of joy or 
grief, every noble sentiment of emotion that swells the 
human breast, finds a natural outlet in human tones— 
tones universally understood, nature’s language, com- 
mon to man in every clime and age. And this natural 
music is the foundation of the national music of every 
land, the natural voice of the people. Artless, simple, 
and unpretending as these folk-songs and dance-tunes 
may be, they are sometimes a truer expression of 
feeling than the well-constructed productions of clever 
composers. 

The differences of opinion in regard to the meaning 
of music will stagger any believer in the language of 
sounds. With the exception of what may be termed 
progamme or imitative music, like Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, very little of it has any definite meaning 
to many persons. In proportion as music falls familiarly 
on the average ear, it appeals to the emotions. Its 
power is in its familiarity. 

What a change has taken place in our ideas concern- 
ing the music of heaven. The harp, by common 
consent, was supposed to be the musical instrument of 
the angels, and many a beautiful metaphor has been 
made regarding the ‘celestial harps,” ‘‘ golden harps,” 
etc. When the Bible was written, the harp was the 
finest instrument known to man. It is true it was 
crude and imperfect, and had only a few strings, but it 
represented the noblest tones of earth. Were we to 
imagine celestial music to-day, it would be the roll of 
heavenly orchestras, the violins in the highest position 
in soft tremolo, combined with sweet tones of wood- 
wind, Still, from association of ideas, the harp will 
always be the instrument of heaven in the minds of 
many. ‘The mythology of the ancients recognised 
music as a divine attribute, the possession of which by 
a mortal raised him almost to the plane of a deity. 
The nine Muses controlled the arts and sciences. 

Music, that nobler language of the soul, that echo of 
a distant world of harmony, more eloquent than words, 
more potent than speech, will continue to advance as 
genius opens new paths and starts fresh problems.— 
Musical Record. 





THE ninth annual meeting of the Nonconformist 
Choir Union will be held at 27, Finsbury Square, on 
Tuesday, October 13th, at 6.30 p.m. 
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AWBusic at Paddington Congregational 
Chapel, Aarplebone Road, Cd. 


To be thoroughly disgusted with London after the 
‘olidays there is nothing like a run on the Under- 
ground Railway from King’s Cross to the Edge- 
ware Road Station. Such was our experience on a 
recent Sunday evening when we found the 
“scenery” and salubrious atmosphere in 


| ing twenty-six stops, and the tone is decidedly 


good. 
On enquiry we ascertained that during the first 


| seventy-two years of its existence the church only 


had. two pastors. The first was the Rev. James 
Stratten, who reigned forty-two years, and the next 
the Rev. G. D. Macgregor, who preached there 
during the following thirty years. He was suc- 
ceeded in November last by the Rev. Morley 
Wright, who unfortunately broke the spell of long 
pastorates, for lo! the Angel of Death passed by in 
July last, and removed him to brighter spheres, 
much to the regret of the community generally, 
amongst whom he was fast becoming a great power 
for good. The flock is now anxiously seeking 
another shepherd, and we sincerely trust the right 
man will soon be forthcoming. 

All this, however, is preparatory to the introduc- 
tion of the hero of our story, whose likeness is to 
be found at the head of this article. Mr. Horace 
G. Holmes is doubtless well known to many of our 
readers as one of the organists to the London 
Sunday-school Choir. At Paddington Chapel he 
has served the church as honorary organist for a 
period of twenty-three years, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school eleven years, and during the last 
two years as deacon. ‘Thus we can freely speak of 
Mr. Holmes as a man of all-round sterling worth. 
His musical studies were pursued mainly under 
the direction of Mr. John C. Ward, who for many 
years was organist to Henry Leslie’s choir. 
When only fourteen years of age he made his first 
essay on the organ at Paddington Chapel as a 


| deputy, and although he had received only one 
| lesson on the organ, a gentleman who witnessed 


the | 


neighbourhood of Gower Street and Portland Road | 


Stations an utterly woeful contrast to the breezy 


heights of North Wales, from whence we had | 
| performs most efficiently—his services also being 


returned the previous evening. 


On emerging from the tunnel 


near Edge- | 


ware Road Station, and glancing to the left, our | 


eyes caught sight of a Corinthian building, at the 
top of which was carved out in bold characters, 
‘“* Paddington Chapel.” About two minutes’ walk 
from the station and we were within the doors of 
this olden-time house of worship. It was about 
quarter to seven, and though the service was to 
commence at seven o’clock the “ congregation ” 
thus far was made up of the chapel-keeper and the 
writer of these lines. It is just the usual old style 
of London chapel with galleries on three sides, flat 
roof, and “table pew ” in front of the pulpit. Until 
recently the singers deported themselves in the 
back gallery, but now the so-called “table pew” 
has been enlarged (though the table still remains), 
and choir seats for about thirty-five members are 
placed therein on a slightly raised platform, sur- 
rounded by a handsome rail. The organ stands 
behind the pulpit. It was built twenty-seven years 


ago, by Messrs. Bevington and Sons, and enlarged 
last year. 


It is a two-manual instrument, contain- 





| voluntary choir. 


the performance remarked that “the little beggar 
fired away at the pedals with all the confidence 
imaginable.” Two years ago Mr. Holmes was 
unfortunate enough to break his arm at tennis ; 
this, combined with his duties in the Sunday- 
school, makes it imperative for him to seek the 
aid of a deputy for part of the Sunday morning 
services, In this capacity Mr. P. Sidney Hall 


entirely gratuitous. Able assistance has also been 
rendered during the past fifteen years by Mr. 
J. Henry Moon, who acts as choirmaster. 

The choristers are thirty-five in number, all 
voluntary ; three members are spoken of by Mr. 
Holmes as singers of exceptional merit for a 
The choir is acquainted with 
nearly all the anthems in the Congregational 
Church Hymnal, and apart from this a large 
number of the best known oratorios have been 
performed from time to time in the chapel. On 
Good Friday last a very fine performance of 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was given to a crowded 
congregation. 

Owing to Mr. Holmes’ influence the singing in 
the Sunday-school is especially good, and the 
anniversary services have a wide reputation. 

In spite of many drawbacks a goodly congrega- 
tion had assembled on Sunday evening, September 
6th, when the time for commencing the service 
had arrived. The “ Supply ” for the day was the Rev. 
A. T. Palmer, of Woodbridge (brother to the Rev.A. 
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J. Palmer, sti. Mr. Sains was at his 
post at the organ after an absence of six weeks 
heliday. Meeting him just before he went to the 
organ, he observed that we could not have selected 
a much worse time to fulfil our mission ; as, how- 
ever, we had visited the church a few Sundays 
previously, and found Mr. Holmes away, we 
thought it wise to make the best of things now we 
had caught him at home, and surely there was by 
no means anything to be ashamed of. The choir 
was certainly not full, yet there were members 
enough to give us a good idea of the musical re- 
sources ; there was quality rather than quantity, 
and what was done was done well. The devo- 
tional part of the service was unusually short 
{only lasting about half an hour), during which the 
singing consisted of two well known hymns—the 
anthem, No. 1, ““O worship the Lord” (the only 
anthem in the book where the name of the com- 
poser is not given), and chant No. 87, “ Praise ye 
the Lord ” (Woodward). ‘The chant was taken per- 
hapsa trifle slower than usual—it was therefore a very 
easy matter for the congregation to join in, which 
they heartily did. On the whole the singing was 
such that the critic found it difficult to find any 
matter for “ slating”—certainly nothing of great 
import was undertaken ; but from what we heard 
there could be no doubt that Mr. Holmes’ forces 
were quite equal to rendering a full choral service 
in a highly-efficient manner. 

Mr. Palmer’s sermon was good, but it lasted 
forty minutes, which in these days is longer than 
the average congregation cares!for ; the sermon was, 
in fact, nearly ten minutes longer than the service 
preceding it. 

There is no doubt that in Nonconformist 
churches generally far too much is done by the 
minister in the conduct of the services, and also, 
we fear, that far too many are in the habit of 
attending churches and chapels for the sake of 
hearing this or that popular preacher, forgetting 
that the main object is to “worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness.” 

The Free Churches will have to look at this 
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sustain and ieaniiin his hands. Mr. Sahines? 
silver wedding to the church is not far off; may he 
go on to the “golden” period! Long- service 
records such as these should surely be recognised 
with feelings of devout thankfulness, and we most 
cordially tender to our good friend our sincere 
congratulations upon the “good name” he so 
deservedly bears. 


Passing Motes. 





I suppose there is really no question as to the original 
organ in the chapel of the Foundling Hospital having 
been the gift of Handel? The instrument is now in 


| the hands of Messrs. Hill with a view to certain im- 


| D sharp and E flat. 


matter seriously before long, and the sooner the 


better if they wish to retain the rising generation 
within their folds. 

Paddington Chapel is not a huge building by 
any means, but it is an 
Congregationalism, and many “ well-to-do ” families 
are seat-holders there. 

That the Church thoroughly appreciate Mr. 
Holmes’ good work we may gather from the 
following paragraph in the Church Manual :— 
“To secure a professional organist of equal ability 
would require a large annual expenditure, from 
which his kindness frees the church, while no pay- 
ment would secure an organist who would more 
satisfactorily or more faithfully fulfil the duties 
required.” A few years ago Mr. Holmes was the 
recipient of a handsome testimonial from the 
-church. 

It is almost needless to say that such an ardent 
worker enjoys the fellowship of a wide circle of 
friends, and is especially popular amongst the 
anembers of his choir, who do all in their power to 


important centre of | 


provements in touch and action; and if there are any 
doubtful points regarding its history it would be well 
to have them looked into. Burney says expressly that 
the organ “ was a present from Handel,” and the state- 
ment is repeated by all the composer's biographers, in- 
cluding Mr. Rockstro. There is, however, a notice in 
the European Magazine for February, 1799, which 
rather upsets this view of the matter. ‘ Handel,” says 
the writer, ‘‘did not give the organ to the Foundling 
Hospital. It was built at the expense of the charity 


under the direction of Dr. Smith, the learned Master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, who added demitones, etc., 


and some of the niceties not occurring in other organs.” 
It should be easy to establish the truth or otherwise of 


this statement from the records of the Foundling itself ; 
but Dr. Rimbault, who first drew attention to the notice, 
does not seem to have made any inquiries in that 
The organ at any rate was opened under 
Handel's direction in 1749. It had thiee manuals 
and twenty-one stops, and it furnished six dis- 
tinct sounds for G sharp and A flat, A sharp and B 
flat, C sharp and D flat, D sharp and E flat, In this 
matter of ‘“demitones” it was an advance on Smith's 
organ at the Temple Church—now also being re-built 
—which had distinct keys for only G sharp and A flat, 
These quarter tones were pro- 
duced by having the short keys divided crossways, in 
the middle, the back halves rising as much above the 
front portions as the latter do above the naturals. In 
both the Foundling and the Temple organs the original 
manuals had black naturals and white short keys. The 


direction. 


| interesting and beautiful instrument at the Foundling 


' private circulation—dealing with the family of which 





has, like the Temple organ, been several times enlarged 
and rebuilt, but it still retains its sweet old mellow 
tone, many of the original pipes still remaining in it. 
The builders were Messrs. Glyn and Parker. They 
resided at Salford, near Manchester, and furnished a 
number of instruments for Lancashire and the neigh- 
bouring counties. According to the usually accepted 
account, it was owing to Handel having heard an organ 
of theirs in Poynton Church that the firm received the 
commission for the Foundling instrument, 


Through the courtesy of my friend Mr. William 
Andrews, the well-known Hull publisher and author, 
I have received an interesting little book—printed for 
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the late J. B. Dykes was the most notable member. 
The work is written by Miss Dykes, a sister of the 
composer, and bears the title of ‘‘ Personal Memories.” 
It sets before us a good deal more than we have hitherto 
known about Dykes, and especially about his people. 
His grandfather, familiarly known as “ good old Tommy 
Dykes,” was for fifty-six years minister of St. John’s 
Church in Hull; and Miss Dykes tells how her brother 
would go there to practise the organ as a boy, she doing 
the blowing at the princely pay of a halfpenny an 


hour! Dykes’ mother, the aunt of aChurch of England | 


minister, seems to have been a remarkable woman, for 
we read of her learning Greek that she might teach her 
boys; she had even a Greek class for the servants. 
Fancy instructing your cook in the language of Homer ! 
The father, a bank manager in Hull, appears to have 
been as much of a musical enthusiast as his son after- 
wards became. 
family, and was responsible for the first appearance in 
Hull of Clara Novello, then a girl of fifteen. He played 
the flute and the French horn, and when in later life 
his bank transferred him to Wakefield he became choir- 
master of Trinity Church there. He was present at the 
first performance of Mendelssohn’s “/jah at Birming- 
ham, and wrote home enthusiastically about the work. 
“Thank God,” he said, ‘‘ Who has given me the ears 
to hear such music.” He brought up a family of nine 
sons and five daughters, several of whom were cut off 
in early life. One son, to the great grief of his parents, 
became a Jesuit priest; another was drowned a few 
hours before he was to have sung, “‘ Angels, ever bright 
and fair” at a concert. 


J. B. Dykes was musical from early childhood. The 
piano was his constant recreation, and he was able to 
take the organ in his grandfather's church when he 
was ten. At Cambridge his musical skill made him 
everywhere popular. We read of him composing 
comic songs at one time, but this was only a temporary 
diversion. As Miss Dykes puts it: ‘“ He loved to lay 
his gift of composition at Christ's feet, to be used for 
His Church.” If anyone urged him to write more for 
his pocket, he would say that he could not write for 
money, Thus any request for a tune was looked upon 
as a sort of call for service to God, and those of all 
denominations who have received tunes from him must 
know how ready was his response. He never com- 
posed for words which he did not like; and he objected 
strongly to any of his tunes being divorced from the 
text to which he had originally set them. As a rule, 
he composed while fresh in the morning, but an in- 
spiration would often come to him while out walking, 
The well-known tune for “ Jesu, Lover of my Soul,” 
was written at Hollingside Cottage, Durham, shortly 
after his marriage, hence the name. His anthem, 
“These are they which came out of great tribulation,” 
had its origin at an old farm-house near Flamborough, 
where the only instrument was an ancient harpsichord. 
As his children grew older he would try over on Sunday 
evening the tunes he had composed during the week, and 
ask for criticism, his view being that if the young folks 
did not care for them others would not, Miss Dykes 
recalls an occasion when she was in company with her 
brother as a party of Methodists were found whiling 


He was a friend of the Novello | 


away the gathering twilight by singing some of their 
favourite hymns. John was much struck by their 
evident sincerity and earnestness, He said how much 
“he wished that the hymns of the Church could have 
the same effect on Church people as they seemed to 
have on Dissenters.” Dykes had been Precentor of 
Durham Cathedral for thirteen years when, in 1862, he 
accepted the living of St. Oswald’s, Durham. By-and- 
bye he got into conflict with his bishop, who prose- 
cuted him in the ecclesiastical courts, and the end of 
the worry was a comparatively early death in 1876, I 
remember that at the time an appeal was made for his 
widow and family, whose entire income, it was said, 
did not exceed £40 a year. It is gratifying to learn 
from Miss Dykes that a sum of £10,000 was subscribed 


| as a result of the appeal. 


In connection with a recent paragraph on “ Abide 
with me,” it is interesting to note that a proposal has 
just been made to celebrate the association of its 
author, as well as of Toplady, the writer of ‘ Rock of 
Ages,” with Trinity College, Dublin. Neither Toplady 


| nor Lyte was an Irishman, but both graduated at 








Dublin, Toplady in 1760, and Lyte—who had his first 
curacy in Ireland—in 1814. The proposal is to place 
two stained glass windows in the College chapel, the 
one representing Faith clinging amid the surging 
billows to the Cross; the other representing Cleopas 
and his companion with the unrecognised, but risen 
Lord. It is to be hoped that the excellent suggestion 
will be duly carried out. I observe that a correspon- 
dent of the Christian Advocate claims “ Rock of Ages” 
as the outcome of Methodism, inasmuch as Toplady 
acknowledged his spiritual obligations to the sermon of 
a local preacher named Morris, whom he happened to 
hear in a barn near Wexford, But the barn incident 
took place when Toplady was only a youth of sixteen, 
and “Rock of Ages” was not written until he was 
close on thirty. Moreover, as | have already shown in 
these columns, Toplady was a rigid Calvinist, and 
came into sharp conflict with the Wesleys in defence 
of his own pculiar tenets. With regard to Mr. 
Gasquoine’s letter in our last issue, I was already 
aware of the circumstance that Lyte had himself com- 
posed a tune for ‘Abide with me.” His daughter, 
Mrs, Hogg, says so in the Memoir prefixed to his 
‘‘Remains,” published in 1850, but she gives no par- 
ticulars beyond the mere intimation of the fact. I 
have, however, been in communication with Miss 
Hogg, a granddaughter of the author, with regard to 
the tune. She writes, under date September 15th, 
that she is ill at present, but that as soon as she 
recovers she will endeavour to send a copy of the 
tune. ‘Miss Hogg thinks there are copies some- 
where in her house.” I hope so, for I agree with Mr. 
Gasquoine in saying that it would be interesting to 
know what music was thought to be appropriate to 
“‘ Abide with me” by the writer of the hymn. I have 
no doubt our editor will publish the tune when it 
comes to hand—if it has not already seen the light 
somewhere. 


Speaking about hymns, I find that the new volume: 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, devoted to- 
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the manuscripts in possession of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, contains many particulars regarding the Rev. 
John Newton, to whom we owe such noble hymns as 
“ How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds,” “ Approach, 
my soul, the mercy-seat,” and ‘Glorious things of thee 
are spoken.” In his early days Newton had lived a 
wild life—for years a hardened sinner and yet a dili- 
gent student. He had been in the navy; he had de- 
serted and been publicly whipped; had been a slave- 
trader and commanded a slave-ship. When he was 
twenty-four he experienced a religious change, and 


though he remained for a time in the slave-trade, he | 
was no longer, as one of his hymns puts it, ‘unmoved | 


by shame or fear.” Later on, when Wilberforce had 
awakened the public conscience to some purpose in 


this regard, he professed contrition for his share in the | 


infamous traffic, and said that he followed it simply as 


the line of life allotted him by God, and as “a cross | 
which ought to be borne with patience and thankful- | 


ness” till He shouid be pleased to give him release. 
This reminds one rather awkwardly of Falstaff labour- 
ing in his vocation. Yet Newton was no hypocrite. 
At the age of thirty, in 1764, he was ordained, and the 
Earl of Dartmouth presented him to the living of 
Olney, where, along with Cowper, he prepared the 
afterwards celebrated “Olney Hymns,” published 
originally in 1779. The Dartmouth MSS. show clearly 
that the Evangelical circle to which the worthy con- 
verted slave-dealer belonged did not look with a 
genial eye upon the popular amusements of the day. 


Newton himself seems to have been greatly shocked | 
at the public interest in so frivolous a thing as | 


ballooning, just then excited by Lunardi’s famous 
ascent. ‘I greatly fear,” he writes, ‘‘that this bal- 
loon mania will not subside till some awful events 
put a stop to it.” Even the harmless Olney fair was 
a subject of concern. ‘ Sometimes,” he says, ‘I 
deprecate the wares and objects in the fair, and 
endeavour to convince them that all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” And yet this was the same divine 
who took tickets in lotteries and expected the Lord to 
send him a prize! 

By-and-bye Newton moved from Olney to London, 
where he became rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lom- 
bard Street. When he died, at the age of eighty-two, 


in 1807, he was laid to rest with his wife in the vaults | 
at St. Mary’s; but his remains are now lying in the | 


quiet churchyard of Olney. The re-interment took 
place so recently as 1893, when the church of St. 
Mary Woolnoth was doomed to destruction, 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


A WEDDING. 


A NoNCONFORMIST musical wedding took place at 
Paddington Chapel on the toth ult. The prin- 
cipals were, Miss Muriel Handley, an accomplished 
violoncellist, daughter of the Rev, S. B. Handley, of 
the Congregational Church, Hertford, and Mr, Howard 
Spicer, son of Mr. James Spicer, so well known in Free 
Church circles, The chapel was decorated with some 
very fine flowers and palms, and the knot was tied by 
two pillars of Congregationalism, the Revs. Dr. Guinness 
Rogers and Dr, Barrett, in the presence of a large 
gathering of friends. Before the service commenced, 
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Mr. Horace G. Holmes freely discoursed some bright 
wedding music on the organ, and at the conclusion of 
the ceremony the duet ‘ O flower of the verdant lea” 
(Barnby) was sung by Miss Gertrude Izard and Mr. 
| Frederick Williams. The whole throng then wended 
| their way to No. 10, Lancaster Gate, the residence of 
Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P., the bridegroom’s uncle, where 
the Rev. and Mrs. Handley held a reception in honour 
of the happy event. A magnificent collection of wed- 
| ding gifts testified to the goodwill shown towards the 
| newly-married couple, who must have been quite over- 
| powered with the ardent congratulations showered 
| 

| 

| 





upon them by the numerous guests. The wedding 
holiday is being spent on the Continent. 

May length of days and blessings abundant surround 
their life journey, and may their home be filled with 
Strains of divinest harmony. 





| Church Music fifty Bears Ago. 
(Continuded from p. 139-) 
SINGING GALLERIES. 
APPARENTLY there was good ground for attacking the 
curtained singing galleries, which were commonfilty years 
ago, but which happily have now disappeared. We 
read this description of one of these singing galleries. 


‘What shall we say of an assembly of men and boys 
or women, put in a gallery on high, and screened by 
curtains ? I have been in many such a gallery; for 
wherever I have lived, being known to be musical, I 
have been invited to take a share in the performances. 
| On assembling (and it is not seldom that the singers 
come in quite late, after the service has begun), there 
| is the How d’ye do? what are we to have to-day ? 

How did people say the new hymn went last Sunday 

evening? and similar gossip to be discussed. The 

books are to be found and sorted ; Mr. A. must be told 

to mind such a point, where the tenor leads; Mr. B. 
| cautioned not to sing too loud, etc. Mr. C. has not 


gota fart; so a leaf must be torn out of one of the 


| music-books, and it must be copied with a pencil, so 
| they sit and crouch together, holding a whispering 

chat till the time comes for the grand display. Then 
| curtains are withdrawn ; they come forward and sing 
| their parts. The psalm over, the curtains are closed ; 

and they sit down again and criticise the thing they 
| have just done. Thus the time is beguiled till the next 

psalm; then follows the sermon, when one or two 
| shirk out; others sit, and sleep, or talk, or peep be- 
| tween the curtains at the ladies in the congregation.” 
VITAL SPARK. 

“Vital Spark” is no doubt well remembered by 
some of our readers. Fifty years ago, as more recently, 
this composition had its strong friends and enemies. 
We read that it was sung at a certain funeral service, 
the singing being described as “soul stirring.” Zhe 
Parish Choir, however, wrote thus concerning it : 

“We wish that it could be contradicted, that a 
clergyman of the Church of England had profaned the 
solemn service provided by her Liturgy for the burial 
of her departed members, by introducing into it that 
absurd imitation of the words of a heathen emperor, 
called Vital Spark, which is set to music of a light, 
secular character, wholly unfit for any part of divine 
service, much less for the most grave and solemn of 
all.” 

A clergyman who had taken the living in a south 
of England parish objected to some of the hymns. 
in use in the church, especially “ Vital Spark.” This 
highly incensed the village worthies, who there- 
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upon refused to sing at all. The rector remonstrated | 


with them, told them that it was his duty to superintend 
every part of the services in the church, and that he 
was responsible for the due performance thereof ; and 
that consequently he could not in conscience allow 
either objectionable words or ridiculous music to be 
used. Moreover, he took pains to explain the nature 
of his objections. All was of no use, however. The 
only answer he could get was this. ‘That's all very 
vine, but yet we can't zee why we shouldn't zing Vital 
Spark,” 
LENGTHY WATCH NIGHT SERVICE. 

Watch night services have become popular in recent 
years only. But we read of a very lengthy service 
being held in Leeds on December 31st, 1847. 

“ At ten o'clock evening service was performed, and 
the consent of the Ordinary having been obtained, the 
Litany was read. At the conclusion of the service, the 
vicar, the Rev, Dr. Hook, preached, calling the people 
to repentance, till a quarter to twelve o'clock, when the 
congregation went on their knees, in silent prayer, till 
the parish clock had struck twelve. When the clock 
had ceased to strike, the vicar gave out the Hundredth 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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a jig from Corelli under the name of Lonsdale—Tom 
Moore's Hark the Vesper—Avison’s Sound the loud 
timbrel—Drink to me only alias Prospect—besides 
sundry adaptations of Blow, Warder, blow, All's well, 
etc., under other names. Against such things as these 
we think it our duty to lift up our voice, since we know 
that unhappily in some quarters there is far too great 
a disposition to copy from the meeting-house, and we 
must not allow Tom Moore to be smuggled into the 
Church by any such means.” 


Who was the “ Dissenter of the highest respecta- 
bility” here referred to ? 
DISSENTING MUSIC COMMENDED. 
In the number for May, 1847, we read : 


“ We are informed that very excellent chanting may 
be heard in some Dissenting places of worship, 


_ especially Weigh House (Mr. Binney’s), Hinde Street, 


Psalm, which was sung by the whole congregation ; | 


and the Feast of the Circumcision having now com- 
menced, the clergy present repaired io the vestry 
while the psalm was being sung, and there having 
robed, proceeded to the chancel, where the Holy Com- 
munion was administered to upwards of two hundred 
people. The sermon in the Communion Service was 
preached by the Rev. Edward Jackson, incumbent of 
St. James's, and clerk in orders of the parish church, 
and related to the duties of the new year. The service 
was not concluded till nearly two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 
DISSENTERS’ TUNES. 

Referring to the unsatisfactory hymn tunes in use 
fifty years ago, 7he Parish Choir blamed; dissenters 
for that state of things in these terms ; 


“ We have no wish to offend Dissenters, but yet we 
do not see why we need at all mince matters when 
speaking of the most disastrous influence which they 
have exercised on Church Music, from the days of 
the Reformation to the present ; first, by opposing the 
authorised Church Music; then by substituting that 
maudlin style of hymn-tune, the prevalence of which 
makes metrical psalmody almost hateful to persons 
of good taste. Vile as are the tunes heard in many 
churches, they are less vile than those used by many 
congregations of Dissenters, from whom in fact they 
were originally derived : and therefore, we think it our 
duty, and not a lack of charity, if we caution Church- 
men against any tunes whatever that have been popu- 
tar amongst Dissenters during the last century. In 
support of our remarks, let us refer to a publication 
called ‘ The Hymn Tune Book, containing a selection 
of seventy popular Hymn and Psalm Tunes: Fifth 
Edition, 1843.’ Here is a book, edited by a Dissenter 
of the highest respectability, with whom, to his praise 
be it said, the present movement in favour of popular 
musical instruction originated ; and what do we find in 
it? 1st, sterling old tunes so debased that their 
authors would not own them ; 2ndly, hymn-tunes of 
modern date, decorated with such titles as Hephzibah, 
Martin's Lane, Cont:mplation, Gabriel New, etc., etc., 
all of a whining, semi-licentious character, and as 
surely indicative of an unwholesome state of religious 
feeling, as are the operatic masses and Ave Marias of 
the Roman Catholics ; and lastly, acknowledged secu- 
lar tunes, some entire, some mutilated and garnished 
with new names. Thus we have Rousseau’s Dream— 








J 


and Kingsland, and at Birmingham.” 


A little later we find the following paragraph headed 
“ Progress of Church Music among the Dissenters ” : 


‘‘ We have on several occasions noticed the progress 
Church Music was making among the Dissenters in the 
metropolis, and more particularly in the adoption ot 
chanting in their services. With the view of furthering 
the improvement both of the choir and congregation 
in this respect, a committee of one of the most 
respectable Dissenting bodies im the city lately made 
arrangements with Mr. C. C. Spencer, whose skill as 
a musician is well known, for the delivery of a 
course of six lessons. Mr. Spencer is a good church- 
man, and we have no doubt, therefore, that while 
instructing Dissenters, he will in no wise compromise 
a single principle of the Church, but rather avail him- 
self of the opportunity of maintaining her claims to 
their respect and gratitude for having handed down so 
ancient and so effective a mode of celebrating the wor- 
ship of Almighty God. We cannot but think, however, 
that these Dissenters are setting an example to our 
own congregations, which might be followed with in- 
calculable advantage both to clergy and people.” 


Who was this Mr. Spencer. and where did he give 
these lectures ? 

GREAT GEORGE STREET CHAPEL, SALFORD. 

At Great George Street Chapel, Salford, some ear- 
nest attention seems to have been given to Church 
Music. We read the following report of Sunday 
School Services : 


“ The committee of the Great George Street Chapel, 
in Salford, having lithographed some 100 copies of the 
tunes (all from Ravenscroft’s Whole Book of Psalms) 
intended to be sung on the occasion of a sermon on 
behalf of the Sunday School, we were led, from one of 
these falling under our notice, to attend. The singers 
(all amateurs) numbered about sixty. Upwards of 
twenty-five sung the air, or plain song, about twelve 
the bass, twelve the treble, and nine the alto. With 
scarcely an exception, we believe, every individual 
in the choir could read music. This is as it ought 
to be. The first tune sung was an excellent arrange- 
ment of the old 137th, by Ravenscroft, a double 
common metre tune of great beauty. It had not a 
very good start, and was consequently sung rather 
too slow, and there appeared a little want of mutual 
confidence between leader and choir. After prayer, 
the well-known hymn of Dr. Watts, beginning ‘Come, 
sound his praise abroad,” was sung to the fine old 
minor, ‘ Southwell,’ as arranged by Martin Pierson. 
It might, at first, to some, seem unsuitable to the words ; 
but as sug to the hymn, as a whole, it was afterwards 
felt by all to be most appropriate. The leader led it 
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off with spirit, and it was sung with great precision and 
energy, the audience being evidently affected. What 
a pity minors should be so generally excluded from the 
songs of the sanctuary! After an excellent sermon by 
Mr. W. F. Burchell, of Rochdale, that most beautiful 
tune, ‘ Audi, Israel,’ was sung. Itis sometimes called 
the ‘Ten Commandments’ tune.’ The arrangement 
was by Allison, written for Este’s work, and copied 
thence into Ravenscroft’s publication, It is somewhat 
ornate, and the harmonies, especially in the last line, 
unusually rich. It was very well sung, by the trebles 
especially. While the collection was being made, 
the well-known hymn, ‘Come, let us join our 
cheerful songs,” etc., was sung to the old 81st, the 
choir remaining seated. This fine old chorale, supposed 
by some to have been composed by Martin Luther, 
was sweetly sung. The last given was Milton’s fine 
arrangement of ‘‘ York” tune, at one period the most 
popular in England. We need scarely add, that the 
congregation (quite as numerous as the place would 
hold) seemed much delighted with what they had 
heard, and we shall be glad of future opportunities of 
hearing other specimens of this class of ancient Church 
song.”’ 
DR. BINNEY’S ‘‘PSALMS AND HYMNS.” 


There was much opposition to the introduction of 
chanting fifty years ago. Dr. Binney amongst the 
Nonconformists was one of the first to advocate it. 
The Parish Choir thus refers to him and his work: 


“It is most gratifying to find that the prejudice 
against chanting is at length beginning to be dispelled 
—at any rate among certain influential sections of the 
Dissenting community, whose example ought to have a 
great and salutary effect upon Churchmen. A remark- 
able proof of this was afforded by a little publication 
of ‘Psalms and Hymns from Holy Scripture, printed 
for the use of the Congregation assembling for wor- 
ship in the King’s Weigh-House Chapel, Fish Street 
Hill,’ which we noticed in our August number, It can- 
not for'a moment be supposed that one so thoroughly 
dissenting in his feelings as Mr. Binney undoubtedly 
is, can have any particular partiality for what is either 
Popish or ‘Puseyite’ as some of the objectors to 
chanting in our own Church pretend that it is—yet 
Mr, Binney has compiled and published the book we 
refer to, and in its preface he warmly commends and 
enjoins the practice. ‘It is unnecessary here to apolo- 
gise,’ he observes, ‘for what may be an innovation, or 
to defend and justify this manner of praise. They for 
whom these few words are intended do not need these 
things. They have had personal experience of the 
pleasures and benefits of an occasional conformity to 
the modes and utterances of God’s ancient Church in 
its ‘service of song”—those, indeed, which in all 
probability were transferred to and imitated in 
the first Christian assemblies. It is this ‘service 
of song,’ then, which involves the duty, the 
necessity of chanting; and whatever may be the pre- 
judice against it among certain Churchmen—our own 
Church not only contemplates, but enjoins it in all the 
services of her sanctuary. The alleged difficulty about 
it, which some persons make their excuse, is altogether 
imaginary. Mr. Binney has given some of the Gregor- 
ian chants in his collection; and he does not hesitate 
to declare of them ‘that they are exceedingly simple, 
and may be used by a family or by a few Christian 
friends so as to produce a very pleasing and solemn 
effect.’ 

“ Fas est ab hoste doceri. And let not Churchmen 
refuse to derive instruction even from an adversary, 
The congregation of the King’s Weigh-House Chapel 
is but one of several large dissenting congregations 
which have adopted the ‘modes of utterance of God's 
ancient Church in its “service of song.”’” 

















SIR FREDERICK OUSELEY’S EXERCISE. 

On June 19, 1849, Sir Frederick Ouseley’s “ Musical 
Exercise” was performed at Oxford. The following 
from The Parish Choir will be read with interest : 

“The candidate upon this occasion was Sir Frederick 
Ouseley, Bart., of Christ Church, and it is worthy of 
remark that he is not only an amateur musician, but 
has taken the degree of M.A. ; this being, it is believed, 
the first instance in this University of a Master of 
Arts presenting himself for a degree in music. It is 
understood that Sir Frederick hopes to be admitted 
into Holy Orders, and he will doubtless use his musi- 
cal talents to good purpose in the service of the 
Church. 

“The performance took place at two o'clock in New 
College Hall, in the presence of the Vice-Chancellor 
and Proctors. The audience, which was very numer- 
ous, completely filled the Hall, many persons not being 
able to obtain seats, Sir H. Bishop, Mus. Bac., con- 
ducted the performance as professor, the candidate 
himself presiding at the pianoforte. The orchestra, 
which was led by Blagrove, was that of the Oxford 
Choral Society, assisted by a few professionals from 
London and some amateurs of the University; the 
choruses consisted almost entirely of amateurs of the 
University and City. The whole body seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the composition, and the performance 
went off to the satisfaction of the audience, who 
seemed only to find fault with the shortness of the 
exercise.” 


AH Chat about ‘* Adeste fideles.” 
By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


At the very outset I must caution the reader against 
supposing that I am in this article about to proclaim 
a discovery which has hitherto eluded the search of the 
musical antiquary as much as the North Pole has 
eluded the search of the Arctic explorers. I have not 
established beyond a doubt the origin of ‘‘ Adeste 
Fideles ”—more’s the pity !—and all that I pretend to 
do now is to set down some miscellaneous information 
about the famous tune and hymn which I have 
gathered from various quarters in the course of 
research and reading. The matter is involved in 
an obscurity which is never likely to be satisfactorily 
cleared up; but at least we ought to know all that zs 
to be known about a melody so popular. Let us see, 
then, what the extent of our information is. 

And first as to the hymn itself. Unfortunately here, 
too, we must begin with the statement that nothing 
positive is known. The Latin original has been 
ascribed to St. Bonaventure, a renowned scholastic 
philosopher of the thirteenth century, but it is not 
found in any edition of his works. Although generally 
considered to be of Roman Catholic origin, it has no 
place in the Roman Breviary; nor does it appear in 
Daniel’s “ Thesaurus.” The Latin text, running to 
eight stanzas, is printed in full in the “ Thesaurus 
Anime Christiane,” Mechlin, N.D. It is there given 
as a second sequence for Christmas. and is said to be 
“ Ex Graduale Cisterciensi,” that is, from a gradual of 
the Cistercian monks. Most likely it is a hymn of 
the seventeenth century, and of French or German 
authorship. 

But all this is very indefinite. What we know with 
certainty is that the present generally-used version of 
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the ‘““Adeste” isan altered form of a translation made 
by the Rev. Frederick Oakeley in 1841. Oakeley was 
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minister of Margaret Chapel, London, where now | 
stands All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. His | 


version of the hymn was made for the use of his own 
congregation. He never published it, but it came into 
notice by being sung at his chapel; and its popu- 


larity led to the slightly differing text which is now in | 


common use, and which appeared first in Murray's | . 
| sung in every Catholic chapel throughout England.” 


Hymnal of 1852. The initial verse will indicate the 
nature and extent of the changes that have been made 
on the original text :— 
Ye faithful, approach ye, 
Joyfully triumphing ; 
O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem: 
Come and behold ye 
Born the King of angels: 
O come let us worship; O come let us worship, 
O come let us worship Christ the Lord. 


This first version is included in the ‘Wellington 
College Hymn Book ” of 1863, the ‘ People’s Hymnal” 
of 1867, and some other works, and it is also given in 
several Roman Catholic collections of recent date. In 
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having been heard by the Duke of Leeds at the Portu- 
guese Chapel, who imagined it to be peculiar to the 
service in Portugal. Being a director of the Ancient 
Concerts, his Grace introduced the melody there, and 
it speedily became popular under the title he had 
given it.” Novello, in his printed copy of 1843, re- 
peats this statement, adding that the tune is “by 
no means confined to the choir of the Portuguese 
Chapel, being the regular Christmas hymn that is 


Now these assertions, as Parr points out in his 
Church of England Psalmody, are defective on an 
essential point. We want to know Novello’s authority 
for assigning the tune to Reading. Did Reading pub- 
lish it? If he did not—and no one has succeeded in 
finding it—where did it lie hidden during his lifetime ? 
When, and in what shape was it first printed? These 


| questions have been raised again and again, in /o/es 


view of the presumed origin of the “ Adeste,” it is in- | 


teresting to note that Oakeley resigned all his appoint- 


ments in the Church of England, and was received | 


into the Roman Communion in 1845. Subsequently 
he became a Canon of the Pro. Cathedral in the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical diocese of Westminster, 


and Queries and elsewhere, without eliciting anything 
to the purpose. There is even considerable doubt 
as to the identity of the Reading in question, for 
there were at least three musicians of the name, 
all bearing the Christian name of John *—a circum- 
stance which accounts in some measure for the con- 
flicting statements of editors, whose dates are found 
ranging from 1675 to 1785! Even Novello himself is 
not clear on the point. In Home Music, edited by him 
(see page 14), he dates the “ Adeste ” 1680, and supposes 


| that the John Reading to whom he assigns it was the 


and died in January 1880. An interesting account of how | 
he came to change his views, evidently from information | 


supplied by himself, appears in Miller's ‘Songs and 
Singers of the Church” (1869). Several of Canon 
Oakeley’s original hymns are to be found in Roman 
Catholic collections. There were at least nine versions 
or translations of the “ Adeste” before that of 1841, 
the first having been made, so far as I know, in 1760. 
The tune, however, was associated for some consider- 


able time with words selected from the metrical | 


salter of Tate and Brady. The Latin version of the 


words, it may be added, was printed in the Temple | 
Church anthem book of 1845, and was frequently | 


sung in that church. 
Coming now to the ture of ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,” we 


have to take up a question as puzzling as that of the | 


authorship of the original hymn. 


Who, we want to | 


know, was the composer of the melody, and where and | 


when did it first appear ? Now, if you look up a score of 
tune books you will find that perhaps fifteen give the 
composer's name as John Reading. This ascription 
has been generally accepted ever since Vincent 
Novello made it—with what authority does not 
appear—about the end of last century. Novello, the 
founder, by the way, of the famous music firm, was 
rganist of the Portuguese Chapel in London from 1792 
(he was then only sixteen) to 1822; and as the hymn 
wes much used there it came to be known generally 
by the title of the Portuguese Hymn. In the “ Life of 
Novello,” by his daughter (Mrs. Cowden Clarke), we 
find the following statement: ‘The Adeste Fideles, 


although really a composition by an Englishman named 
John Reading (who also wrote Dulce Domum), 
obtained the name of the Portuguese Hymn from its 





pupil of Dr. Blow. But the Reading who was Blow’s 
pupil was, as we shall afterwards see, born in 1677, and 
it is therefore impossible that he could be the composer 
of an air written in 1680. It isimportant to note here 
in passing that Novello made no claim, as is sometimes 
suggested, to having discovered the tune. He dis- 
tinctly says that it was in use at the Chapel of the 
Portuguese Embassy, and having been heard there by 
the Duke of Leeds, it was introduced by him about the 
year 1785 at the Antient Concerts. In 1785 Novello 
was only four years old. 

But to return to the Readings. If we may place any 
reliance upon the dictum of Mrs. Cowden Clarke, the 
identity of the particular musician of that name with the 
Novello ascription is easily proved by the reference to 
“Dulce Domum.” This John Reading was appointed 
organist of Winchester Cathedral in 1675. He resigned 
the post in 1681, when he was made organist of the 
College; and his death took place at Winchester in 
1692, when he was succeeded by Jeremiah Clark. Mr. 
W. H. Cummings identifies him with the ‘John 
Redding” who was admitted junior vicar and “ poor 
clerk ” of Lincoln Cathedral in 1667. On June 7, 1670, 
‘‘ John Reading ” is appointed ‘ magister choristorum,” 
and £5 is ordered to be paid him at the next audit, to 
be continued yearly, for teaching the boys to “ cast 
accounts and prick song.” He was succeeded by a 
certain William Holder, but at what date the Chapter 
Acts do not inform us, though we find this Holder 
described as “deceased” on January 14, 1684. There 
is good ground for believing that Reading left Lincoln 


, * Mr. Julian Marshall makes out a list of five or six, See 

Notes and Queries, 6th Series, iii. 49. After reading this 
Reading roll one gets as hopelessly confused as somebody 
once did after a first course of Browning. 
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in the fact that no record of his death there can be 
traced. Curiously enough, the ‘ Congregational 
Psalmist,” edited by Allon and Gauntlett, dogmatically 
declares that the Portuguese Hymn “ was first sung in 
Lincoln Cathedral,” though the tune is assigned by the 
editors to a John Reading who was born in 1690, and 
died in 1766. The dates do not belong to any known 
Reading, so faras I can find; and even if there were 
any authority for the statement that the tune was first 
sung at Lincoln, it would not help us much, since there 
were two distinct Readings connected with the Cathedral 
there. 

And this leads me to speak of the second Reading of 
note. This was the John Reading born in 1677, and 
supposed to be a son of the musician just dealt with, 
though that is by no means certain. As we find from 


the title page of his “Book of New Anthems,” he was | 


“educated in the Chappell Royal under the late famous 
Dr. Blow.” What he did on the breaking of his voice 
we cannot tell, but the records of Dulwich College have 
the following entry: “1702, Mr. John Reading, 
organist above two years yet never admitted.” Pro- 
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result of his examination, he says he cannot think he 
was the composer of “ Adeste.” He has not found a 
single piece of his set to Latin words, nor any music 
bearing the slightest resemblance to the air in question. 
On the other hand, the Winchester Reading did com- 
pose Graces and a “Dulce Domum”—probably for 
Winchester College—and judging by the music, it 
seems possible that the latter mzght have been the 
composer of “Adeste.” But there is no evidence to 
support the suggestion, and the matter must be left in 
that obscurity which has so long surrounded it. We 
have seen from the Congregational Psalmist that 
Gauntlett at one time favoured the Reading ascription, 
but he afterwards changed his mind. Mr. Parr tells us 
that he had several letters from him on the subject. In 
the last letter, dated October 29, 1875, he wrote: ‘I 
see no authority for Reading at all. 1 have always 
heard it [the tune] was made by a Portuguese priest for 


| South Street Embassy. My date all along has been 


| any way. 


bably, therefore, be became organist of Dulwich College | 


in 1699. Having left Dulwich, we turn to the records 
of Lincoln Cathedral, and find there the following 


entries ; Nov. 21, 1702, John Reading admitted “junior | 


vicar and poor clerk”; Oct, 5, 1703, John Reading 
complains that his salary has not been paid; Sep. 28, 
1704, he is appointed “Instructor choristorum in 
musica vocali.” There is no entry regarding his resig- 
nation, but his successor, Thomas Weely, was ap- 
pointed organist of St. John’s, Hackney, the choice 
‘‘by a great majority” falling on him. In 1709 “ Mr. 
John Redding, organist, applies for increase of salary, 
being £12 per ann. and no more,” but the matter was 
deferred in the absence of the vicar, and we hear nothing 
more of it. About the year 1717 Reading seems to have 
begun to give dissatisfaction, and by 1720 things had 
reached a crisis. Reading, as the records put it, was 
charged with ‘‘ some irregularities relating to ye execu- 
tion of his office as organist of this parish, particu- 
larly for playing the voluntaries too long, light, airy, 
and jiggy tunes, no ways proper to raise the devotions 
suitable for a religious assembly.” However, he was 
retained in office, having ‘promised to amend ye same 
for the future,” and he continued till 1727, when he was 
discharged. After this he seems to have been organist 


about 1770—I suppose from my father, who was more 
learned than I.” Of course this does not assist us in 
If Gauntlett “always heard” about the 
Portuguese priest, it is curious that no one else ever 
seems to have heard the same story. 

In connection with the alleged English origin of the 
tune, it may be noted that both hymn and music were 
first introduced into Rome by the choir of the English 
College tnere—at least so it is stated in an old MS. of 
the hymn, music and words, in Mr. Cummings’ posses- 
sion. It is now very generally met with in foreign 
collections, especially French and German ; but in spite 


| of the notion of Larousse and others that the original 


was “a plain chant melody ” (just fancy !) no Continen- 
tal copy can be traced of earlier date than the first 
English appearance of the tune in print. That appear- 
ance was made in Samuel Webbe’s “Collection of 
Motetts and Antiphons,” 1792. This circumstance of 


| Webbe having first printed it has sometimes led to its 


successively of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, | 


and St. Dunstan’s in the West, Fleet Street. His 
death is recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine, Septem- 
ber 2, 1764: ‘‘ Mr. Reading, organist of St. Dunstan in 
the West and St. Mary Woolnoth, aged 87.” There 
is a fine oil portrait of Reading at Dulwich College, 
and eleven volumes of MS. music, presented by him to 
“the Colledg of Dulledg,” are in the library there. The 
good man, like Will Honeycomb in the Sfectator, seems 
to have spelt like a gentleman, and not like a scholar. 
Now which of these two Readings, if either, is likely 
to have been the composer of ‘‘ Adeste Fideles?” The 
tune is, of course, not found in the works of the one or 
the other. Mr. W. H. Cummings hasa large collection 
of MS. music which belonged to the Dulwich Reading, 
and he has gone through a great deal more, As the 


| 


being ascribed to the famous glee composer ; but Webbe 
published various collections of Latin and English 
church music, and lived till 1817, so that he certainly 
would have claimed the “ Adeste,” if it has been his, 
when Novello assigned it to Reading. Moreover, 
Novello was a choir boy under Webbe at the Sardinian 
Chapel, and was too honest to print a statement he did 
not believe. The misfortune is that we do not know 
the ground for his belief. 

The “ Adeste”” seems to have attained a wide popu- 
larity all over the country about the end of last century. 
Here is an extract referring to that time from “ The 
Catholic Church in Scotland,” by the Rev. J. F. S. 
Gordon, a book published in 1874: “ To Mr. Menzies 
and his Highland congregation in St. Andrew’s Chapel 
the introduction of the popular air Adeste Fideles at 
Christmas into Scotland is said to be due. It speedily 
became a furore in the town—apprentice lads whistled 
it in every street; the very blackbirds in the squares 
joined in the chorus, it was said. Curiously enough 
this Catholic air is now to be found in nearly every 
collection of Presbyterian Church music under. the 
name of the Portuguese Hymn.” 

This Catholic air! I wish we could establish even ‘hat 
origin with certainty. 
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Monconformist Church Mrgans. 


REEDYFORD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 


‘Built by Messrs. Harrison and Harrison, of Durham. 


Great Organ, CC TO A, 58 NOTES. 


Contra Gamba 16 feet, 58 pipes 
8 


Open Diapason aS a. ie * BS 5, 
Small Open Diapason oH OG, 58 
Hohifléte .. i ois a S cx §8 4 
Principal Aaa 58 ,, 
Harmonic Flute 7 cS 
Fifteenth - 55, 
Trumpet pa 58 


Swell Organ, CC TO A, 58 NOTES. 


Bourdon oe ei is .. 6 feet, 58 pipes 
Geigen Principal .. a ee eee 58 
Mixture 3 ranks (various) es 174 5 
Vox Angelica He is ysis, Same 58 
Rohrfléte  .. Ae Ps eB: ts BS, 
Voix Céleste st a os Bo Ass AO 15; 
Lieblich Flute 8 si icy (ee Mey BB uss 
Harmonic Piccolo .. a a aa BS i, 
Cornopean .. - ” ~~) = & 58, 
Oboe e: ie ie St. S * gaa 


Choir Organ Cc TO A, 58 NOTES, 


Gamba Pe a i .. S8feet 58 pipes 
Dulciana Sa ED re ae Bo. 
Liebelich Gedacht . . mA ey SS GS is 
Dolce 5 mS a i S 5 so 
Orchestral Flute ae 58 ,, 
Flautina : i, 7 Re etias 58 ,, 
Clarinet Ne af se tek ee dy BO! 6s 
Orchestral Oboe ; ote So 58 ,, 


Tremulant 


Pedal Organ ccc TO F, 30 NOTES. 


Open Diapason... oa .. I6feet 30 pipes 

Violone Ar ws oe oe 16 ” 30 yy 

Bourdon ce - 7 6s (AD as BO 44 

Quint “* _ s% sie y OB ien 30 

Octave Pa - . kr 30 oy 

Bass Flute .. ee Sa ee oe 30 » 
Couplers. 


Choir to Great. 
Choir to Great Sub Octave. 
Swell to Pedals. 
Great to Pedals. 
Choir to Pedals. 


Swell Super Octave. 
Swell Sub Octave. 
Swell to Great. 
Swell to Choir. 
Choir Sub Octave. 


Six double-acting composition pedals, three to the 

Great Organ and three tothe Swell Organ. 

One composition pedal to give full Great, Swell and 
Pedal Organs. 

Swell Organ Swell Box 3in. thick, padded. 

Choir Organ Swell Box 23in, thick. 

The pedal action is tubular pneumatic, acting upon 
patent equilibrium valves, closing from air-cushions for 
silence. The whole of the metal pipes are of best bright 
spotted metal. The case is of oak, and of a very rich 
design. The organ is blown by a perfect type of 
hydraulic engine. 


A NEw work by Mr. Alf. Rhodes, entitled “ Curiosi- 
ties of the Keyboard and the Staff,” illustrated by 
numerous diagrams and musical extracts from the 
great masters will be published early this month by 
Augener and Co. 
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Echoes from the Churches. 





| (Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 


the month.) 





PROVINCIAL. 

BessEs, NEAR MANCHESTER.—Harvest thanksgiving 
services were held in Besses Congregational Church 
on Sunday, the 13th ult., the pulpit being occupied, 
morning and evening, by the Rev. A. Bond, pastor, who 
preached’ appropriate sermons, The offerings of 
fruit, flowers, vegetables, etc., were numerous and 
generous. The attendance was good, particularly in 
the evening. Special hymns, etc., were sung, and the 
choir, under the direction of Mr, Leaver, the organist 
and choirmaster, sang the following music :—-Morning : 
Introit, ‘“‘ Lord of all power and might ” (E. Minshall) ; 
Our Lord’s Prayer chanted ; anthem, ‘‘ And God said, 
let the earth bring forth” (Simper) ; offertorium, ‘He 
that soweth little ” (T. Mee Pattison) ; Three-fold Amen 
(unaccompanied), Dr. Naylor. Evening: Introit, ‘ It 
is ever meet,” arranged by Samuel Smith; Our Lord's 
Prayer (A. W. Fletcher); anthem, ‘“ While the earth 
remaineth” (J. H. Maunder); service setting of Te 
Deum” (Tours in F); Vesper (unaccompanied), 
‘* Humbly on our knees” (W. H. Mayfield). A collec- 


| tion was made at each service in aid of the church 
| funds, realising £15 12s. 








BOURNEMOUTH.—Mr. J. E. Leah, organist and choir- 
master of Providence Congregational Church, Roch- 
dale, has been appointed to a similar post at Richmond 


| Hill Congregational Church, after competition. 


BROMLEY (KeENT).—Harvest thanksgiving services 
were held at the Baptist Church on September 2oth, 
and a short service cf music was rendered after the 
evening service. Tie choir (conductor, Mr. Bert 
Pearce) sang ‘All Thy works praise Thee, O God” 
(Briscoe) ; “ Lift thine eyes” and “ He watching over 
Israel,” from Léijah, very commendably for a small 
choir, the solos in the harvest anthem being well taken 
by Miss Nightingale and Mr. W. Davis. Solos were 
also given by the following members of the choir, viz. : 
“The poor man’s sheaf,” Miss Bessie Pearce ; “ O rest 
in the Lord,” Miss G. R. Shallard; and “If with all 
your hearts” (Z/jah), by Mr. Bert Pearce. Mr. S. 
Collins presided at the organ, and the pastor, Rev. R. 
Silvey, A.T.S., preached during the day. 


GAINSBOROUGH.—The excellent new organ in Bridge 
Road Wesleyan Church, built by Messrs. Nicholson 
and Lord, Walsall, was opened by Mr. W, H. Jude on 
Wednesday, the 2nd ult. Mr. Jude gave two recitals, 
which were much enjoyed by large audiences. Vocal 
items gave variety to the proceedings. Other special 
services have been held, when Miss J. Melburn, R.A.M., 
Mr. R. D. Roebuck, of Lincoln, and Mr. J. Soulsby, 
A.R.C.O., of Hull, presided at the organ. 


GLossop.—The harvest festival at Wesley Chapel 
was held on Sunday, the 6th ult. The superintendent 
minister, Rev. J. M. Mangles, preached appropriate 
discourses morning and evening. The morning anthem 
was Barnby’s “ Ye shall go out with joy,” solo by Miss 
Corless. The evening anthem was a new composition 
by a local professor, Mr. E. Thornley, Mus.Bac., 
F.R.C.O.—"' While the earth remaineth ”—which con- 
tains some effective writing, and is worthy of publica- 
tion. In the afternoon a musical service attracted’a 
very large congregation, who assembled to hear the 
Crystal Palace Selection (sacred portion) rendered by 
a chorus consisting of those local singers who attended 
the Crystal Palace Festival. The following choirs were 
represented : Glossop Wesleyan Circuit Choir Union 
(seven choirs), Hollingworth Congregational, Howard 
Street, Wesleyan Reform Fitzalan Street Unitarian 
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Zion M.N.C., Princess Street P.M., and Tabernacle | 


U.M.F.C. Without exception, the choruses were well 
sung, the choir being fairly balanced, the contraltos 
being numerically the weakest. The principal vocalist 
was Miss Alice Bertenshaw, who sang the solo in 
Mendelssohn's Thirteenth Psalm and “The Peace of 
God” (Gounod) in splendid style. 
Divine” (Stainer), was given by Miss Corless and Mr. 
Garside, and the solo, ‘‘ For the children’s sake” (Pic- 
colomini) by Miss Corless. Miss Bertenshaw sang at 
the evening service Pergolesi’s ‘Lord, have mercy,” 
and Barri’s ‘‘ Rock of ages,” and this lady’s impressive 
singing and refined style gave immense pleasure to her 
hearers. Mr. Charles Hall wielded the baton 
throughout the day, and Mr. H. Fielding presided at 
the organ, the latter playing at the afternoon service 
Handel's Concerto in F. (No. 4), Batiste’s Andante in 
G., and Handel’s “ Let their celestial concerts.” The 
whole of the services were completely successful, both 
musically and financially. 

NORTHAMPTON.—The Annual Choir Festival in con- 
nection with Queen’s Road Wesleyan Church was 
recently held. The special music rendered at the 
several services during the day included anthems by 
Cruickshanks, Minshall, Vicars, Tours, Bates; Lloyd, 
Handel. The special soloist was Madame Minnie 
Jones, whose fine soprano voice was heard to much 
effect in several difficult pieces, whilst the choir con- 
ducted by Mr. Rogers, sang most creditably. 


OsweEstry.—The organ in Christ Church has been 
enlarged and revoiced by the builders, Messrs. P. 
Conacher and Co., under the supervision of Mr, E. Min- 
shall, who reopened the instrument on Sunday and 
Monday, September 6th and 7th. At the recital on the 
latter date the choir sang with spirit and precision 
several pieces. Miss S, E. Parry, who possesses a rich 
full contral to voice, gave two solos with excellent effect. 
Mr. B. Ollerhead played his violin solos in good style. 
Mr. J. H. Ollerhead, the organist of the church, was 
an efficient accompanist. The Town Clerk, J. Parry 
Jones, Esq., presided. 

SCARBOROUGH.—The Rev. J. W. Holdsworth has 
been recognised as pastor of South Cliff Congrega- 
tional Church. At the recognition service some 
excellent music was given (under the direction of Mr. 
F. E. Edmond, the organist), including the anthems 
“Send out Thy light” (Gounod) and “ Blessed be the 
God and Father” (Wesley). We have received copies 
of the Hymn Sheets issued for the months of July, 
August, and September. The numbers of the hymns, 
chants, and anthems for each Sunday are given, and in 
many cases the subject of the sermon to be delivered. 


The Queen of Merry May. 
Voices. By George Shinn, Mus.Bac. 
Paternoster Row. 
composed for the use of schools and colleges, and it can 
be performed with or without action and special dress. 
The performance takes about thirty-five minutes. The 
music is bright and full of interest to young people, 
the occasional introduction of triangles, tambourines, 
and castanets adding piquancy to it. School superin- 
tendents and choirmasters will do well to see this 
work, 

Quiet Ways are Best. Song by Charles Edwin 
Smith. Weekes and Co., 14, Harrow Street, W, 4s. 
—Good common sense words set to suitable and pleas- 
ing music by the organist of Regent’s Park Chapel. 

Slumber Song, For Violin and Piano. By E. A. 
Lodge. Weekes 
melody. Makes an effective violin or cello solo. 


A Cantata for Female 
Hart and Co., 


and Co.—A_ flowing, soothing | 
| John Heath. Although a fairly average tune of its 
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Correspondence. 


| WILLIAM ARNOLD, HYMN TUNE COMPOSER. 


The duet, “Love | 


| previous 


To the Editor of Tut Noncoxrormist Musicar JourNaAt. 
DEAR SiR,—I have been much interested in Dr 
Mansfield’s notices of ‘* Hawkes’ Psalmody,” having a 


| personal knowledge of nearly all mentioned therein. 


One tune is named after this house. My friend Mr. 
Hawkes has, however, made one mistake. Rev. W. 
P. Burgess was not a clergyman, but a well-known 
Methodist minister. 

Not being a musical expert, I have not usually seen 
your journal, and probably you may have had some 
notice of another self-taught Methodist 
musician and composer, the late Mr. Arnold, of Ports- 


| mouth, some of whose tunes are still used; but prob- 
| ably the following notice of him may be new, and 


thought worthy of recording. 

Arnold was a working carpenter, and a member of 
the Methodist choir at Portsmouth. He composed a 
number of well-known tunes, which were much in use 
half-a-century since. He was associated in this choir 


| with an old friend of mine, long since dead, Mr. John- 


son, then a well-known Methodist in Portsmouth. He 
was one of the hosts who entertained the historic 


| band of missionaries accompanying Dr. Coke on his 


proposed mission to India; but, as is well known, Dr. 
Coke was found dead in his bed during the voyage. 
Mr. Johnson afterwards removed to Reading. 

It was at the suggestion, and with the practical aid 
of Mr. Johnson, that Arnold published a volume of his 
tunes, all of which have Scripture names. The 
flourished title-page of this collection is the work ol 
Mr. Johnson. 

Many, if not most, of these tunes were composed by 
Arnold while working at his trade, and he was accus- 
tomed to notethem down with his carpenter's pencil on 
a piece of board, and on his way home from his work, 
leave them with Mr. Johnson for his inspection and 


| criticism. 


His short metre tune “Sarah,” composed, 1 


| believe, for the 3r8 hymn in the Wesleyan Hymn 


Book, is now perhaps his best known work, and, 
if I may presume to give an opinion, is well 
worth a permanent place in religious psalmody. 


| “Martha” and “ Mary” (named after the composer's 


daughter), “Aaron,” “Job,” etc., are still used in 

many Nonconformist congregations, and Arnold’s 

name surely deserves a place among self-taught com- 

posers.—Yours truly, W. SyMons, 
Billbrook, Taunton. 


To the Editor of THe Nonconrormist Musica JourNAL. 
Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for allowing 


| me to glance at the interesting letter of your corre- 


| spondent, Mr. W. Symons. 


Mr. Hawkes distinctly 
states that the Rev. W. P. Burgess was a clergyman 


| of the Established Church. At the time I thought it 


1s.—This melodious cantata was | rather strange that a gentleman holding such an ap- 


| pointment should be contributing to a local Wesleyan 


publication. 

With reference to William Arnold, I have consulted 
several works of reference, but can only find this 
notice taken from Baptie’s ‘“‘ Handbook of Musical 
Biography”: “Arnold, William. 2B. 1768; D. 1832. 
Leader of psalmody at the Wesleyan Church, Portsea, 
and a composer of hymn tunes, some of which were 
once highly popular, Psalmody, however, is as liable 
as other things to the mutations of taste, and such 
tunes as ‘Nehemiah’ and ‘Job’ are seldom sung at 
the present day.” : 

The tune “Bilbrook” alluded to by your corre- 
spondent is a “repeating” tune, 8. 7s, double, by 
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kind, it has no features calling for special notice.— 
faithfully yours, ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD. 

Woolloomooloo, Torquay. 

Sept. 15th, 1896. 

P.S.—In a letter just to hand, Mr. T. Hawkes says 
that the actual amount spent by his father in the com- 
pilation of Hawkes’ Psalmody must, according to 
some old accounts which Mr. T. Hawkes has just been 
looking up, have been nearly £800, and that if the 
compiler had taken into account his time, which in 
those days was valuable, the publication must have 
cost him £1,000, 

DISCORDANT CHOIR VOICES. 
To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musica JouRNAL, 

Sir,—I can fully sympathise with A. L. T. in his 
difficulty. I should advisé him to be a bold man and 
have it straight out in a gentlemanly and courteous 
manner with the lady who causes the trouble. If 
the evil she does was clearly pointed out to her 
privately, and in a quiet, but firm tone, unless she is 
a very hardened offender, she would probably be 
willing to make way for some one else. 1 cannot 
imagine a really earnest and modest lady holding out 
after that.—-Yours, ete. AN OLD CHOIRMASTER. 


To the Editor of Tuk Nonconrormist MusicaL JouRNAL, 
Sir,—I have recently heard of a more troublesome 
case than that of A. L. T.’s. A lady, certainly on the 
shady side of fifty, gave up her choir membership some 
time ago, and dves not attend the practices ; but she 
still occupies one of the chief seats in the choir on 
Sunday, and her flat singing very frequently quite 
spoils the music. What can the choirmaster be think- 
ing about ?—Yours, truly, B. F.C. 





THE ORGANIST’S HOLIDAY. 
Zo the Editor of Tue Nonconrormist Musica JouRNAL. 

Sir,—Why is it that organists should be supposed 
to need no holidays ? 

I find there are few ministers who have less than 
four Sundays allowed for their vacation, and even 
chapel-keepers get at least one week ; and yet it would 
seem organists are not supposed to need change and 
rest, or what is more to the point, if they should desire 
such a luxury, they must at least pay for it by supply- 
ing their own deputies at their own cost. 

In spite of the recognition of their duty in this 
matter by some. few churches, the almost invariable 
practice is one of despicable meanness, A church 
official would not dream of behaving towards his 
office boy or domestic servant as he, in company 
with his fellow officials, does behave towards the 
‘‘ Master of the Music.” 

We are told that companies are destitute of con- 
science; are diaconates in similar straits; or is it that 
their action is but part of a general scheme (of which 
one \may frequently catch glimpses) for keeping the 
music as inefficient as possible ?—Yours, etc., 

ROWLAND LRIANT. 





Staccato Motes. 


Two novelties were introduced at the Worcester 
Festival, viz., an Advent Cantata, by Mr. Hugh Blair, 
and ‘The Light of Life,” a short oratorio, by Mr. 
Edward Elgar. 

Mr. GILBERT R. BETJEMANN, only son of the leader 
of the orchestra at the Opera, lost his life on the 
Grindelwald glacier. Mr. Betjemann was an Associate 


of the Royal Academy of Music, 


Mr. W. M. MAKEPEACE, for many years master of 






use” 
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the choristers at Rochester Cathedral, is dead. 
Amongst those who came under his instructions were 
the following :—Professor Bridge, now conductor of 
the Royal Choral Society; his brother, Dr. Joseph 
Bridge, of Chester Cathedral ; the late Mr. Maas, the 
tenor; Mr. Wood, organist of Exeter Cathedral; and 
Dr. Crowe, of Ripon Cathedral, all of whom as boys 
sang in the Rochester Cathedral choir. 

Lieut. DAN GODFREY, according to Army regulations 
as to age, has to retire from the conductorship otf the 
Grenadier Guards’ Band. Efforts are being made to 
retain his services. If these fail, he will probably form 
a military band comprising many old Army players. 

A MONUMENT to the memory of Tschaikowski is to be 
erected in St. Petersburg. 

BrauMs has sent the Society of the Friends of 
Music in Vienna £600, to advance the art of music. 

MADAME Patt! is to sing at Balmoral this month. 

THE Prince of Wales will attend Norwich Festival 
on the 7th inst. 





Co Correspondents. 

F. C. H, (Camberwell).—The cases you refer to are 
so rare that it is not worth while to cali attention to 
them. We can quite understand your feelings. 

W. J.—Thanks, but we cannot use it. 

A. R, L.—(1) 1846. (2) Yes. (3) Augener and Co. (4) 
At our office. 

James.—Get Stainer’s Primer, published by Novello. 

The following are thanked for their communica- 
tions :—H. F. (Glossop), W. J. (Shrewsbury), T. T. 
(Winchester), A. D. (Montgomery), E. J. (Hull), C. D. R. 
(Derby), A. J. T. (Exeter), W. W. (Durham). 


Accidentals. 


‘““WuatT a very remarkable head of hair your boy 


has, Mrs. Ruggleson !” 
“Yes; but it’s all wasted. He just won’t learn to 


play the piano.” 








“875 ToncuEs Suort.’—On a certain Monday 
morning the readers of a New York newspaper were 
puzzled by the enigmatical headline, “ 875 Tongues 
Short,” which introduced an account of a service in a 
once famous church, whose congregation had been re- 
duced to a handful, the account beginning something 
like this: ‘“ A congregation of just 125 worshippers 
opened their service yesterday morning in the Rev. K. 
Blank’s church by disconsolately singing the hymn, 
‘O, for a thousand tongues to sing.’” 


““My dear,” said a sick husband as he lay with 
his eyes closed, “I think my time has come at last. 
I can hear strains of sweetest music that ever mortal 
ear——” 

‘‘That’s a little German band on the street, John,” 

“ That's so,” he said, rousing himself. ‘Tell ‘em to 


move on!” 


“ JAKIE!” 

The promising son and heir was practising the 
bounding bow on the violin when he heard his father’s 
stern voice. 

“ Jakie!” 

“ What, father ?” 

“Dot bow cost you seventy-five cents ? ” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Den vy don’t you play mit de whole bow, and get 
your meney’s worth ?” 
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BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. 


LATEST EDITION, 





18sgl. 





Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 
Hymn Books. 


PRICE - « - - from 3s. 6d. 


Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, ete., from the Publishers, 
W. & F. MORGAN, BRISTOL. 


ENGLISH HYMNS: 


Their Authors and History. 
By the late Rev. S. W. DUFFIELD. 
Third Edition, Revised, 678 pp., 10s, 








A book that thousands want. Cites in alphabetical order the 
first lines of over 1500 Hymns. Under each is given a brief 
biographical sketch of the author, circumstances attending its 
composition, and incidents in connection with its use. Exhaustive 
indexes to authors, to first lines, and to topics are appended. To 
Pastors, and to the general hymn-loving public, it will be found 
invaluable, The selection of hymns has been made with great 
care, and only well-authenticated incidents are given. American 
as well as English hymnology Fas been crawn upon. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44, Fier Street, E.C. 





The Oiganist’s Magazine of Votuntaries. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. 


MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month, Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free, 





WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6d, 

November, 1891, contains— 
Postlude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 

Preiude, H. Eruest Nichol, Mus, Bac, 
Meaituiion, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
January, 1892, contains— 
+ Postlude, D. R. Munro. 

Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 

March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A, Arthur Berridge. 
March in D, W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 

May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Adagio. Geo, Shinn, Mus. Bac, 

July, 1892, contains— 

* Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations, John P, 
Attwater, 

September, 1892, contains— 
 1¢ ll—‘** At Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on the Hymn Tune “St, 

Alphege,” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
November, 1892, contains— 
arch, W. Wright. 
i Intermeszo, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Postlude in G, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 
January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G, J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude, W. Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac, (Prize Composition.) 
8 Seeae. W. Wright. 


ay, 1893, contains— 
_ Introduction, Variations, and Fusato on the yma Tune 
“‘Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. : 
Andante con moto, J, P. Attwater. 
July, 1893, contains— 





" Prelude and Andante, Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Song Without Words, Arthur Berridge. 
September, yay contains—' 
Concluding Voluntary. Frank N. Abernethy, Mus. Bac, (Prise 
Composition. ) 


Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 
WOLUME Ik. Price 13s. 6d. 





November, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Meditation—An Evening 8o0ng. James Lyon. 

January, 1894, contains— 
Postlude. W. Wright. 
andante con motor J. P. Attwater, 


March, 1894, contains— 
Orchestral March. |. P. Attwater. 
May, 1894, contains— 


Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll, James Be 
At Close of Day, |. P. Attwater. 
Jut y, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. trnest t1. Smith, &.R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody, Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll, James Lyon. 
September, 1894, contains— 
Postlude (Introuuction and Fugue), James Lyon, 
November, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Finale on (, Bemerton.” (Prise 
Composttion,) Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C 
Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, 1895, contains — 
Meditation. W. Henry Maxfield. 
Concert Satz. James Lyon. 
Album Leat, Arthur Berridge. 
March, 1895, contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James Lyon. 
Prelude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O, 
May, 1895, contains— 
Andante Moderato, james Lyon. 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
a 1895, contains— 
Souvenir de Mozart, #. >. irons. 
Tocatta. James Lyons. 
September, 1895, contains - 
Allegretto in b-flat, George H. Ely, b.A. 
Preiude. H. Easun. 
WO LUME Iitr. 
November, 1895, contains 
Albom Leaf, Arthur Be: 4 Bs 
Intermezzo, James Lyon. 
Pinaie fugato, O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prize Composition.) 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. 
Caprice. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains — 
Introductory Voluntary. Thes. £ly, Mus, Bac. 
“ Hollingside,” with a Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F,R.C.O. 
May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Allegro. trnest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 
Nocturne, H. S. fro: 
peed 1896, contains— 
A Fragment, Arthur pertidge. 
Conclucing Voluntary. James Lyon. 
Priere. anh” H, smith, F.R.C.O. 
D September, 1896, contains— 
Hanover,” with Variations, James Lyon. 
Communion. bruce Steane. 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 44, 





FLEET STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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kind, it has no features calling for special notice.— 
faithfully yours, ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD. 

Woolloomooloo, Torquay. 

Sept. 15th, 1896. 

P.S.—In a letter just to hand, Mr. T. Hawkes says 
that the actual amount spent by his father in the com- 
pilation of Hawkes’ Psalmody must, according to 
some old accounts which Mr. T. Hawkes has just been 
looking up, have been nearly £800, and that if the 
compiler had taken into account his time, which in 
those days was valuable, the publication must have 
cost him £1,000, 


DISCORDANT CHOIR VOICES. 
To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musica JouRNAL. 
Sir,—I can fully sympathise with A. L. T. in his 
difficulty. I should advise him to be a bold man and 
have it straight out in a gentlemanly and courteous 


manner with the lady who causes the trouble. If 


the evil she does was clearly pointed out to her 
privately, and in a quiet, but firm tone, unless she is 
a very hardened offender, she would probably be 
willing to make way for some one else. 1 cannot 
imagine a really earnest and modest lady holding out 
after that.—-Yours, etc. AN OLD CHOIRMASTER. 





To the E-ditor of Tur Nonconrormist MusicaL JouRNAL, 
Sir,—-I have recently heard of a more troublesome 
case than that of A. L. T.’s. A lady, certainly on the 
shady side of fifty, gave up her choir membership some 
time ago, and doves not attend the practices ; but she 
still occupies one of the chief seats in the choir on 
Sunday, and her flat singing very frequently quite 
spoils the music. What can the choirmaster be think- 
ing about ?—Yours, truly, Bhai, 





THE ORGANIST’S HOLIDAY. 
To the Editor of Tue Nonconrormist Musica JOURNAL, 

Sir,—Why is it that organists should be supposed 
to need no holidays ? 

I find there are few ministers who have less than 
four Sundays allowed for their vacation, and even 
chapel-keepers get at least one week ; and yet it would 
seem organists are not supposed to need change and 
rest, or what is more to the point, if they should desire 
such a luxury, they must at least pay for it by supply- 
ing their own deputies at their own cost. 

In spite of the recognition of their duty in this 
matter by some. few churches, the almost invariable 
practice is one of despicable meanness, A church 
official would not dream of behaving towards his 
office boy or domestic servant as he, in company 
with his fellow officials, does behave towards the 
‘ Master of the Music.” 

We are told that companies are destitute of con- 
science; are diaconates in similar straits; or is it that 
their action is but part of a general scheme (of which 
one may frequently catch glimpses) for keeping the 
music as inefficient as possible ?—Yours, etc., 

ROWLAND LRIANT. 





Staccato Motes. 


Two novelties were introduced at the Worcester 
Festival, viz., an Advent Cantata, by Mr. Hugh Blair, 
and ‘‘The Light of Life,” a short oratorio, by Mr. 
Edward Elgar. 

MR. GILBERT R. BETJEMANN, only son of the leader 
of the orchestra at the Opera, lost his life on the 
Grindelwald glacier. Mr. Betjemann was an Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Mr. W. M. MAKEPEACE, for many years master of 
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the choristers at Rochester Cathedral, is dead. 
Amongst those who came under his instructions were 
the following :—Professor Bridge, now conductor ot 
the Royal Choral Society; his brother, Dr. Joseph 
Bridge, of Chester Cathedral ; the late Mr. Maas, the 
tenor; Mr. Wood, organist of Exeter Cathedral; and 
Dr. Crowe, of Ripon Cathedral, all of whom as boys 
sang in the Rochester Cathedral choir. 

LiEuT. DAN GODFREY, according to Army regulations 
as toe age, has to retire from the conductorship of the 
Grenadier Guards’ Band. Efforts are being made to 
retain his services. If these fail, he will probably form 
a military band comprising many old Army players. 

A MONUMENT to the memory of Tschaikowski is to be 
erected in St. Petersburg. 

BRAHMS has sent the Society of the Friends of 
Music in Vienna £600, to advance the art of music. 

MADAME PatT1 is to sing at Balmoral this month. 

THE Prince of Wales will attend Norwich Festival 
on the 7th inst. 


Co Correspondents. 
F, C. H. (Camberwell).—The cases you refer to are 
so rare that it is not worth while to cali attention to 
them. We can quite understand your feelings. 
W. J.—Thanks, but we cannot use it. 


A. R, L.—(1) 1846. (2) Yes. (3) Augener and Co. (4) 
At our office. 

James.—Get Stainer’s Primer, published by Novello. 

The following are thanked for their communica- 
tions :—H. F. (Glossop), W. J. (Shrewsbury), T. T. 
(Winchester), A. D. (Montgomery), E. J. (Hull), C. D. R. 
(Derby), A. J. T. (Exeter), W. W. (Durham ). 


Accidentals. 


‘““WHAT a very remarkable head of hair your boy 


has, Mrs. Ruggleson !” 
“Yes; but it’s all wasted. He just won’t learn to 


play the piano.” 








“875 Toncues Suort.”—On a certain Monday 
morning the readers of a New York newspaper were 
puzzled by the enigmatical headline, “ 875 Zougues 
Short,” which introduced an account of a service in a 
once famous church, whose congregation had been re- 
duced toa handful, the account beginning something 
like this: ‘ A congregation of just 125 worshippers 
opened their service yesterday morning in the Rev. K. 
Blank’s church by disconsolately singing the hymn, 
‘“O, for a thousand tongues to sing.’” 


“My dear,” said a sick husband as he lay with 
his eyes closed, “I think my time has come at last. 
I can hear strains of sweetest music that ever mortal 


| At 


| 


‘That's a little German band on the street, John.” 
“That's so,” he said, rousing himself. ‘Tell ‘em to 


move on!” 


“ JAKIE!” 

The promising son and heir was practising the 
bounding bow on the violin when he heard his father’s 
stern voice, 

“ Jakie!” 

‘“‘ What, father ?” 

“Dot bow cost you seventy-five cents ? ” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Den vy don’t you play mit de whole bow, and get 


| your meney’s worth ?” 
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ENGLISH HYMNS: 
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first lines of over 1500 Hymns. Under each is given a brief 
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A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. 


MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Alternate Month, Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6d, 
November, 1891, contains— 
Postlude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
Preiude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. Bac, 
Meoaitation, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
January, 1892, contains— 
» Postlude. D. R. Munro. 
Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A, Arthur Berndge, 
March in D,. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus, Bac. 
May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Adagio, Geo, Shinn, Mus. Bac. 
July, 1892, contains— _— 
* Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations, John P, 
Attwater, 
‘ September, 1892, contains— 
Idyll—‘“‘ At Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on the Hymn Tune “St, 
Alphege,” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
November, 1892, contains— 
March, W. Wright. 
» Intermezzo, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Postlude in G. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 
January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude. W. Porter, F.R.C,O. 
March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. (Prize Composition.) 
» Adagio. W. Wright. 
. Interlude. J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1893, contains— ; 
Introduction, Variations, and Fuxato on the ‘Hymn ‘Tune 
“Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. ' 
Andante con moto, J. P. Attwater. 
} July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante, Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Song Without Words, Arthur Berridge. 
September, 1893, contains— 
Concluding Voluntary, Frank N. Abernethy, Mus. Bac, (Prise 
Composition.) 








Introductory Voluotary. W. Wright. 
WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac, 
Meditation—An Evening 80ng. James Lyon. 
January, 1894, contains— 
Postlude. W. Wright. 
andante con moto, J. P. Attwater. 


March, 1894, contains— 
Orchestral March. !. P. Attwater. 
May, 1894, contains— 
Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Lyon. 
At Close of Day. |. P. Attwater. 
July, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. «“rnest ti. Smith, &.R.C.O. 
Pastorai Melody, Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll, James Lyon. 
September, 1894, contains— 
Postlude (Introuuction and Fugue), James Lyon, 
November, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Finale on ‘“‘Bemerton.” (Prise 
Composition,) Ernest H, Smith, F.R.C.O, 
Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, 1895, contains — 
Meditation. W. Henry Maxfield. 
Concert Satz. James Lyon. 
Album Leat, Arthur Berridge. 
March, 1895, contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James Lyon. 
Prelude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O, 
May, 1895, contains— 
Andante Moderato, james Lyon. 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
July, 1895, contains— 
Souvenir de Mozart. 4. >. irons. 
Tocatta. James Lyons. 
September, 1895, contains - 
Allegretto in b-flat, George H. Ely, b.A, 
Preiude. H. Easun. 
WO LUME Itt. 
November, 1895, contains 
Albvm Leaf, Arthur Be: ridge. 
Intermezzo, James Lyon. 
Pinaie fugato, O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prize Composition.) 
_ January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. . 
Caprice. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1896, contains — 
Introductory Voluntary. hes. tly, Mus, Buc. 
“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Ajlegro. «&rnest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 
Nocturne, H. 5S. lrons. 
July, 1896, contains— 
A Fragment. Arthur veriidge. 
Concluving Voluntary. James Lyon. 
riere, Ernest H, smith, F.R.C.O., 
} September, 1896, contains— 
‘Hanover,” with Variations, James Lyon. 
Communion, bruce Steane. 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 
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VESPER TUNE. 


Mo dern Organ Music. (Prize Composition.) 


By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 


A Publication of Pieces in various styles. intel 
Edited by E. MINSHALL. A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer 
Price 3s. nett each number. for Congregational Use. 


2 By E, MINSHALL. 
PRESS OPINIONS. Stiff Cards, One Penny each. 
“Likely to be a welcome addition to the organist’s library.”— Corrie tee Os 


ee Post. “ Will — ee Seago PRIZE ANTHEM— 
music.”—Lercesler Chronicle. ‘‘ Will doubtless find favour wit ry} 
man er ae, ye se recent | §§ 0 SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG. 
numbers show no signs of falling off in this useful series,”— : 

Laily News. Adm itaie.”"—Mustel Standard. By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 


———- 15 pages. Price 6d. 
No. 1 contains Ture Pieces sy BRUCE STEANE— | Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert, 
























MINUET; ABENDLIED; FANTASIA. “NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
No. 2 cortains Turer Pisces sy JAMES LYON—INTRO- 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C 
DUCTION, VARIATIONS, and FUGATO. oN “ST. |. 
IQ99. / . le 
MICHAELS ; COMMUNION; ALLEGR O PAS ‘A LONG FELT WANT SUPPLIED. 
No. 8 contains THree Pieces sy W. HENRY MAXFIELD. Automatic 
Mus. Bac,—A LLEGRETTO IMPROMPTU; FANTASIE 
PASTORALE; JUBILANT M & M 
No. @ contains Turee Pieces spy J. P. ATTWATER— USIC STAVE. 
SCHERZO; LARGHETTO; HOMMAGE A HANDEL, | RULER. 


No. & contains Turee Pieces spy G. H. ELY, B.A.— 
CANTILENA; PASTORAL SKETCH; FANTASIA |\' 
and FUGUE. 
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| USEFUL TO EVERY MUSICIAN. 
“*MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freer St., Lonpon, E.C, A.H.WOODWARD.,LX.L. WORKS. BIRMIN 
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ESTABLISHED 1359. = ee ke FoRMERLY oF LonpDoNn, 


Cc. LLOYD & CO., 


ceammeare we wert) Organ Builders, 
awarvento WZ} BRIGHTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


"WZ ) 
ZS Fmproved Tracker or Tubular Pneumatic Actions, 
a EXPERIENCED TUNERS SENT TO ALL PARTS. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


TUNES AND CHORALES (649). A POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. 
and Tonic Sol-fa. Prices, 4/- cloth and 5/- roan. j 

CHANTS. SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). HILDREN Ny QORSHIP 
(Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and . 
modern. Music arranged for Congregational use. A Book of Sacred Song for Home 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. and School use. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS » . 
(Original book.) By the 4 Composers. Music | Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
































arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. ini 2 hymns, simple enough for the Infant 
Prices from 1/4. Words only, 4d. and 6d. Panny by = the smoat advanced Bible Clanses an 
COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154) Wosent in number and variety for all uses of School and Home 
Containing above book and additional Anthems. sre To rege 
O.N. only, crown 8vo, prices 4/- and 5/-. Words only, WORDS ONLY. 8. d. 
cheap edition, 6d. ond 8d. Single Column Edition. 32mo, limp cloth... - @ 8 
CHEAP EDITION OF A - és » Cloth boards... ... 0 10 
CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 7 . ‘ » extra fine paper 1 0 
Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants and the 115 6 . 5 » leatherette, red edges 1 4 
Anthems). O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2/-. + ie mi » roan, gilt edges saa ct § 
Words only, large type, 1/6 and 2/6, os te si Large Type. 16mo,cl. boards 2 0 
THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST | Cheap Couble Column Edition. Papersewed... ... @ 3 
HYMNAL. “ * ss s Canvas gas wo 8 6 
Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. Tunes re- ” ” ” » Cloth ow 8 6 
vised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc. 921 Hymns MUSIC FOR ABOYE. 
oi aoe from 3/-. 921 Hymns and ‘Words, Compressed Score. O.N. 8vo, cloth boards . 26 
a “ - oe: 1ODEUE «ae wo & 8 
REVISED CHANTS, ETC, (180). To io Sol-fa, vo, cloth boards we (205002 see ® 
Uniform with ‘ Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, i re » roan gilt was wie - 3 6 
O.N., from 2/-. Words only, 6d. (Separate Vocal Parts can be had at 1s, and 18. 6d.) 


A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSES. 
Lonpon: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., 1, CREED Lang, E.C. 
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~~ Printed by Hazeut, Watson, & Viney, Lp., London and Aylesbury; and Published at the Office of THz Nonconrormest 
Musica JouRNAL, 44, Fleet Street, London, 


























